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American Education and the 
International Scene’* 


DONALD G. TEWKSBURY 


LATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


R= the past twelve years—since the 
end of World War II—the United 
States has been living in a world far dif- 
ferent from the one for which we were 
educated. We were brought up to be 
“national men,” but the world now needs 
“international men” in all countries. This 
situation makes it necessary for each of 
us to undergo a painful process of re- 
education before he can function at all 
intelligently. We are indeed lost unless 
we are able to enter into this new world 
with new skills and new perspectives. 
The position of the United States has 
dramatically changed from the days when 
neutrality and isolationism were the ac- 
cepted ideals of the American people. 
Our nation is now deeply involved in 
* Professor Tewksbury, who d away on 
December 8, 1958, had delivered this address 
in the summer. It was his final masterly state- 
ment in the area in which he was so deeply 


interested. This issue of THe Recorp honors 
his memory. 


international affairs, and our very sur- 
vival is at stake; yet our schools, by and 
large, continue to educate national men 
and women of limited vision and under- 
standing in world affairs. 

As we face the profound changes that 
have taken place all about us, we are 
forced to ask ourselves why it is that our 
educational system has remained, for the 
most part, geared to producing young 
men and women with the same outlook 
on the world that we possessed in our 
youth. Why is it that our schools have 
failed to prepare the next generation for 
the world that has become so different? 
Must we assume that schools tend to fol- 
low rather than to lead in times of social 
change? If so, then why do they follow 
so slowly the trend of the times? 

It is certainly not necessary to docu- 
ment the proposition that the world 
about us has radically changed, or to 
furnish proof that the United States has 
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committed itself irrevocably to playing 
an active role in international affairs. Nor 
is it necessary to prove that our schools 
are still mainly devoted to making na- 
tional men and women. It is necessary, 
however, to inquire into the reasons why 
American schools have lagged so far be- 
hind in preparing our young citizens for 
the realities of today’s world. 

We can, of course, say that the world 
revolution of our times has come about 
so suddenly that educators, like many 
others in our society, are overwhelmed 
and perplexed. In such a situation we 
know that many persons tend to go on 
doing the things they have been doing 
more or less successfully for a long time, 
leaving the more unmanageable world 
about them to wiser heads and hands, if 
such can be found. Few educators would 
wish, however, to plead this excuse; it 
would be too self-condemnatory. 

After all, our educational leaders are 
presumed to have received special train- 
ing for understanding the signs of the 
times, yet in this case they have failed us. 
Why is this so? A more fundamental 
diagnosis of the reasons for our educa- 
tional inertia is certainly needed. What, 
then, are some of the deeper reasons that 
have kept our schools from facing up to 
the challenge of the world situation as it 
has developed in our time? 


HISTORIC REJECTION OF 
THE OLD WORLD 


We need to remind ourselves that the 
United States is a nation made up of im- 


migrants who rejected the Old World 


from which they came. The words in- 
scribed on the Statue of Liberty point up 
vividly this situation: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 


Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to 
me: 
I lift my lamp beside the Golden Door. 


Answering this call, the immigrants who 
came to these shores turned their backs 
on the rest of the world, and identified 
themselves with the America of their 
choice. Second-generation Americans 
carried their rejection to its utmost point, 
and their acceptance of America to its 
patriotic limit. 

In this situation it was the schools of 
our country that performed the miracle 
of making Americans out of the children 
of immigrants. It was a notable achieve- 
ment. We are proud of the fact that 
American schools have for a hundred 
years been dedicated to the task of train- 
ing ancestors rather than descendants. It 
is clear that we wanted new men, fitted 
to the new continent, not descendants. 
This necessity, however, cut us off from 
the Old World. 

In like manner, when we consider the 
goal of social adjustment that pervades 
American education, we find that it arose 
largely because we needed to make well- 
adjusted Americans out of Europeans. 
This was the historical imperative to 
which we responded. But the world 
around us now is radically different from 
the one we rejected. Moreover, the proc- 
ess of immigration has closed down. We 
now need, therefore, to reorient ourselves 
to the new world situation and to redi- 
rect our schools toward broader goals. 

There are signs that this reorientation 
is in process, but it must be confessed 
that it will be extremely difficult for our 
schools to take a positive and construc- 
tive approach to the world and its prob- 
lems. This is because this new approach 
to the world involves a reversal of the 
deep current of rejection of the rest of 
the world which has characterized Amer- 
ican educational practice up to the pres- 
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ent. Fortunately, however, many Ameri- 
cans are now ready to accept the world 
as it exists, without undue rejection. Since 
this is true, educators can take up with- 
out too great delay their responsibility 
for the establishment of an educational 
system in this country that will prepare 
our youth to become “at home in the 
world.” America must return to the 
world which created her. 


CONSEQUENCES OF “‘BIGNESS”’ 
AND “SUCCESS” 


We need to remember that the United 
States has achieved such a successful civi- 
lization—it is so big, so strong, so pros- 
perous—that its citizens can hardly be 
expected to regard the rest of the world 
as anything but peripheral, foreign, and 
alien in a literal sense. Life in America 
has been such an absorbing adventure, 
the opportunities and resources have been 
so abundant, and fortune has smiled so 
often on this country, in war and in 
peace, that Americans find it very diffi- 
cult to enter into the hopes and aspira- 
tions, the thoughts and perspectives, the 
joys and satisfactions of other peoples. 

The years of our success as a Great 
Power make it difficult for us to com- 
prehend what is really required of us as 
a Good Neighbor. Because we have been 
afflicted with the dizziness of success, our 
schools have failed to take seriously their 
responsibility for bringing students into 
touch with other peoples. They have 
failed to orient our youth to a world 
where there are now no foreigners and 
no aliens. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
America is not the only ethnocentric na- 
tion in the world; there are others which 
suffer severely from this national disease. 
But our country has its distinctive variety 
of ethnocentricity which is our problem, 
and ours alone, to solve. We have grown 


fat on two world wars, and the period of 
the cold war has brought us even greater 
prosperity. Our military establishment 
now occupies a privileged position un- 
precedented in American history. Our 
people are in danger of becoming ob- 
sessed with the “military posture” recom- 
mended by our leaders. Peace has, in the 
meantime, become almost a subversive 
word. In this atmosphere our schools can 
hardly be expected to take up in earnest 
the task of making international men. A 
military posture directed toward an 
“alien” world congeals, it does not liber- 
ate, the minds and hearts of administra- 
tors and curriculum-makers. 

Yet there is another face which Amer- 
ica shows to the world, and many believe 
that this is the true America. It is an 
America that warms the hearts of man- 
kind and calls forth the resources of good 
will that are not exhausted on this earth. 
It is an America that places itself as a 
partner wholeheartedly within the family 
of man. This is the America that can 
mobilize its schools for a positive and 
constructive program of international 
education for our youth that will meet 
the needs of our time. This is the Amer- 
ica that can become a part of the world, 
that can take up in all modesty the role 
that befits a great nation, and that can 
implement in its dealings with other peo- 
ple the ideals of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. 


NEGATIVISMS AND 
DISTORTIONS OF 
ANTI-COMMUNISM 


We need to face the additional fact that 
the American people have, for the past 
twelve years, been grossly oversold on 
the cold war. In the frozen atmosphere to 
which we have become accustomed, our 
minds have been dulled and our thinking 
has been distorted in many areas where 
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clarity of thought is essential. In internal 
affairs we have tended to allow the men- 
tality of McCarthyism, with its morbid 
fears and unhealthy practices, to threaten 
our historic liberties. In external affairs 
we have tended too often to treat our 
allies and other nations as pawns in a 
fateful game of power politics, rather 
than as active partners in the building of 
a new world. 

It is no wonder that under the abnor- 
mal conditions of the cold war our edu- 
cational leaders have kept their minds 
safely within bounds and the world at a 
distance. For too long our schools have 
remained frozen in their approach to the 
opportunities and requirements of the 
new age. Do not the American people 
need to be released from the paralyzing 
negativisms and distortions of anti-com- 
munism so that they may step forward 
with confidence to become a wholesome 
part of the new world? 

It is true that communism has assumed 
proportions in the world that pose a 
threat to many of the institutions that we 
have cherished in the past. The rapid rise 
of revolutionary socialism in the Soviet 
Union, in China, and in other countries 
has brought about a shift in power rela- 
tions in the world that has proved alarm- 
ing for the capitalist countries where 
democracy has taken the forms which 
we prize. For these reasons, we have 
tended to emphasize the “threat” of com- 
munism and to neglect the genuine “chal- 
lenge” which communism presents to our 
western institutions. 

It is a distortion of our minds to be- 
come so obsessed with the threat of com- 
munism and its attendant evils that we 
fail to-respond constructively to the chal- 
lenge of this hundred years’ movement, 
with its lessons for the reform of some of 
the basic weaknesses of Western society. 
At the same time, we recognize that this 


need for change also exists in reverse for 
the people in the communist countries, 
and we know that unless social, economic, 
and political changes take place in both 
worlds, there is little possibility of peace- 
ful coexistence in the years ahead. In the 
final analysis, revolutionary movements, 
however extreme, are a protest against 
unwholesome conditions in the world 
about us, so our primary task is to keep 
our attention clearly focused on the new 
world that is yet to be built. 

Our schools can be released for the 
building of the new world—the only 
true crusade—if the distortions of anti- 
communism are replaced by firm con- 
fidence in the ability of Americans to 
identify themselves earnestly, yet not un- 
critically, with the hopes and aspirations 
of other peoples. Our schools can be a 
positive force in this country for pre- 
paring future citizens for their world re- 
sponsibilities if the American people re- 
cover confidence in themselves and call 
upon their schools to move out into the 
new world. This educational advance re- 
quires a mandate from the people, but at 
present this mandate is lacking because of 
our fixation on the negative aspects of 
the cold war. 

Fortunately, however, certain groups 
of citizens and educators are réady and 
eager to move forward on a broad front 
to institute a program of international 
education in our schools. This is an en- 
couraging sign, but the fog that hinders 
our vision must be cleared away, and the 
fears that paralyze our efforts must be 
overcome. 


POSSIBILITY OF 
BREAK-THROUGH 


The hindrances to educational advance 
which we have described do not compass 
all the difficulties that stand in the way 
of instituting programs of international 
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education in American schools. The deep 
currents of rejection, self-satisfaction, and 
distortion in American society discussed 
above help to explain why our schools 
have dragged their feet in international 
education. But there are other powerful 
cultural influences in our society that 
militate against the acceptance of educa- 
tion for international cooperation as one 
of the “growing edges” for American 
education. Only two such influences will 
be mentioned before facing the crucial 
question as to whether a break-through 
is possible. 

As we know, America has long been 
pre-eminent in the field of science and 
technology. The preoccupation of the 
American people with scientific and tech- 
nological development in this military 
age has left few reserves of energy or 
imagination available for the equally im- 
portant cultivation of the humanities, the 
arts, and the social sciences as they relate 
to international affairs. We recall that 
most Americans, confronted recently by 
the challenge of the Sputnik era, called 
simply for more science and technology 
in our schools. This was a natural, and in 
some ways a legitimate response, but 
some educators and a number of scientists 
warned that science alone was not neces- 
sarily the savior. Unless scientific educa- 
tion is linked closely with the study of 
human values and social institutions in a 
balanced curriculum, the atmosphere in 
our schools and colleges will not be con- 
ducive to the development of sound in- 
ternational education. 

Again we face the fact that in this 
country of ours there exist abysmal ig- 
norance and deep-seated prejudice rela- 
tive to the peoples of Asia and Africa. 
Since these peoples make up more than 
half of the world’s population and now 
seek their rightful place in the modern 
world, the problem is a serious one for 


the United States. A recent book by 
Harold Robert Isaacs, Scratches on Our 
Mind, examines certain aspects of this 
situation in great detail. Until this par- 
ticular ignorance can be eradicated and 
this prejudice toward people of color cai 
be overcome, or at least ameliorated, in- 
ternational education can proceed but 
halfway toward its goal. The element of 
racial prejudice hidden in this situation 
is a much more serious block than most 
people realize to the establishment of an 
effective program of international educa- 
tion in American schools. 

When we turn, in the light of the fore- 
going considerations, to ask ourselves 
whether there is a possibility of a break- 
through in international education in 
this country, we need not be utterly 
dismayed. America is still a pluralistic so- 
ciety, and there are many currents 
running through our society—some fa- 
vorable, some unfavorable to such an edu- 
cational advance. In recent years, many 
American citizens have come to an 
awareness of the role which America is 
expected to play in these critical days, 
and this creative minority is ready to sup- 
port ‘an international program in our 
schools. At the same time, an increasing 
number of educators are prepared to 
move ahead on new and exciting pro- 
grams of international education, and 
some have already done so. A break- 
through is possible and probable, there- 
fore, in spite of an unfavorable climate 
of opinion in this country, if certain 
groups of educators and citizens get to- 
gether and demonstrate the feasibility and 
importance of such an advance. Schools 
need not follow the prevailing currents 
of opinion in a country as pluralistic as 
the United States; they can link them- 
selves with the forward-looking elements 
in our society and win support for a 
break-through in international education. 
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In the remaining portions of this discus- 
sion, certain promising lines for advance 
will be considered in some detail. 


DEVELOPING TEACHERS WITH 
WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


It will be recognized that most ad- 
vances in education originate in situations 
where leaders are being trained to meet 
new needs and new conditions. This 
means that one place we might look for 
a break-through would be at college and 
university centers, where teachers on all 
levels of instruction are being trained or 
retrained. Since the end of World War 
II, millions of dollars have been poured 
into training programs for specialists in 
international affairs. The graduates of 
these schools of international affairs and 
area institutes at our universities will 
sooner or later serve as catalytic agents 
in bringing about curriculum changes on 
a broad front in our educational system. 
It is an encouraging sign that many insti- 
tutions of higher education are also mak- 
ing international courses available for all 
students as well as for specialists. These 
developments will eventually have an ef- 
fect on the curricula of elementary and 
secondary schools. 

It is unfortunate that in most cases 
schools of education and teachers colleges 
have not been the beneficiaries of special 
funds for the establishment of interna- 
tional programs. If special funds were 
made available for these professional in- 
stitutions, a break-through in interna- 
tional education would be more likely, 
for teacher-training institutions are the 
key instruments for an advance in educa- 
tion. Promising developments in inter- 
national education are, however, taking 
place in certain teacher-training institu- 
tions: at Teachers College in New York 
City, at the University of Chicago, at 
Stanford University, at New Paltz in 


New York State, and at Newark in New 
Jersey, to name only a few. By and large, 
however, teacher-training institutions are 
still oriented to the traditional goal of 
making national men, who have little 
knowledge of the world about them. This 
situation cannot last forever. The ferment 
is rising, and new blood on the faculties 
of many teacher-training institutions will 
be demanding that teachers in training be 
oriented toward the world as well as to- 
ward the United States. 

If a break-through in international edu- 
cation is to take place, it must happen 
ultimately in our teacher-training insti- 
tutions. No amount of curriculum im- 
provement on the local level will avail, 
unless teachers experience in their pre- 
service or in-service training what it 
means to become a part of the world. 
Programs of international education in 
our schools need teachers trained in the 
skills and perspectives required in the new 
world. This is not a utopian dream; it is 
a desperate necessity which can be met 
only by a radical transformation of the 
curriculum and staff of our teacher-train- 
ing institutions along international lines. 

As we have suggested, there are move- 
ments directed toward this end, but at 
present the inertia is overwhelming and 
stultifying. The international influence 
stemming from our colleges and univer- 
sities will ultimately have an effect, but 
it remains for some few schools of edu- 
cation and teachers colleges to take the 
lead and achieve a break-through on this 
critical point. Let us hope that special 
funds will be made available for this ad- 
vance; that educational administrators 
will come to see that international in- 
struction is one of the most important 
“growing edges” in education; and that 
the faculties of our teacher-training in- 
stitutions will gain the skills, perspective, 
and confidence necessary to inspire and 
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lead the teachers of America to become 
“at home in the world.” 


CUMULATIVE EFFECTS OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 


As we look for clues to future devel- 
opments, we find that foreign travel has 
become in recent years a serious business 
for many Americans. Experience abroad, 
especially when it is undertaken in depth, 
provides a reservoir of understanding that 
will have a profound effect upon the 
growth and development of international 
education in our schools and colleges. 

We are told that over three-quarters of 
a million Americans, exclusive of military 
personnel, traveled abroad last year for 
long or short stays. Of this total, some 
13,000 were American students enrolled 
in universities abroad for a whole aca- 
demic year. Many of these will become 
the future teachers of America. Some 
1,500 were faculty members engaged in 
teaching or research abroad. One large 
university reports that 173 members of 
its faculty were abroad last year. These 
figures suggest that the cumulative effect 
of these migrations outward into the 
world will do much to correct the intro- 
verted thinking of Americans who have 
hitherto been preoccupied with parochial 
concerns. A silent revolution in interna- 
tional understanding is now taking place 
on many campuses as a result of this dra- 
matic increase in serious foreign travel. 

For many years it has been the custom 
for school teachers to spend the summers 
in foreign travel. It may be questioned, 
however, whether this form of tourism 
has had much effect on the viewpoints of 
the individuals concerned or on the 
school programs in which they partici- 
pated on their return. Too many teach- 
ers, like other tourists, have become 
“eternal spectators,” looking out on a 
world to which they will never belong. 


Foreign travel, to be an effective anti- 
dote to provincialism, requires of the in- 
dividual a supreme effort to identify 
with the people he visits and to see with 
the eyes of a participant, not those of 
merely a spectator. It is unfortunate that 
many travelers return with their preju- 
dices confirmed and their stereotypes re- 
inforced by what they have seen, for they 
have looked at the world through Amer- 
ican eyes—in fact they have never left 
America. There are, on the other hand, 
those who have stayed at home, yet pos- 
sess that sensitivity to and understanding 
of other peoples which are marks of a 
person who belongs to the world. Never- 
theless, foreign travel remains, for those 
who take it seriously, a laboratory with- 
out equal for the understanding and prac- 
tice of international human relations. 

In our world today a vast process of 
transculturation is taking place as a re- 
sult of the movement of many persons 
across national boundaries. This process 
has been accelerated in recent years, and 
intercultural exchange has been expanded 
this year to include participants from 
some of the communist countries. Amer- 
ica has been a leader in this world-wide 
exchange. Our educational institutions 
have participated actively in extensive ex- 
change programs, and in addition many 
institutions have initiated field courses 
with credit for students who wish to 
study abroad. Thus the ground is being 
prepared in this country for a break- 
through in international education in our 
schools and colleges, for sooner or later 
those who have traveled widely and 
wisely will exert a determining influence 
on the mental climate of our country. 
Wendell Willkie was not the only Amer- 
ican who discovered that the world is 
now, in fact, “one world.” Their number 
is now legion, and their influence in the 
near future will bring about profound 
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changes in our educational institutions 
along international lines. 


FOREIGN VISITORS AS 
RESOURCE PERSONS 


There exists in the United States today 
an enormous yet neglected reservoir of 
talent for the teaching of international 
affairs in the tens of thousands of foreign 
students, teachers, and visitors now so- 
journing in our country. These already 
carefully selected visitors from many 
lands could well be invited to serve as 
informants and resource persons in the 
schools of this country. By this means, 
American youth in many American class- 
rooms could be brought into face-to-face 
contact with representatives of other cul- 
tures when they study about the world. 

The potential values of such a develop- 
ment have been dramatically confirmed 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, by a successful experiment con- 
ducted during the last few years. During 
the academic year 1956-57, arrangements 
were made for 107 all-day visits by for- 
eign students to representative schools in 
the Greater New York Area. For each of 
these visits the schools paid a fee of 
twenty dollars, which was _ usually 
charged off as an instructional item on 
the budget of the school. This experi- 
ment in international friendship has con- 
vinced many schools of the rich resources 
available for international education in 
the presence of foreign students and vis- 
itors in this country. 

In 1956-57, there were in our Ameri- 
can colleges and universities some 40,000 
foreign students. There were also some 
1,200 foreign teachers and research schol- 
ars. In addition, there were some 7,000 
foreign physicians in our medical schools 
and hospitals. Furthermore, each year 
some thousands of foreign leaders and 
specialists visit the United States on pri- 
vate or government grants. All of these 


visitors come to the United States to study 
American institutions and society, and 
most of them would welcome invitations 
to visit elementary and secondary schools 
to talk about their respective cultures and 
the world. Arrangements for such visits 
could well be made through the Foreign- 
Student Advisers located at the thousand 
and more colleges and universities in our 
land. Careful preparations need to be 
made for such visits in order that sound 
educational values may be achieved. For 
too long, scattered foreign visitors at our 
schools have been shown off as curiosities 
from some alien land. Now is the time for 
American educators to involve our many 
visitors in the work of our schools on 
an educational basis without fanfare and 
without artificiality. 

American youth needs to be brought 
into firsthand contact with these talented 
foreign visitors in order to discover that 
persons from other cultures are human 
beings in their own right, as well as rep- 
resentatives of their respective cultures. 
These guest teachers are a “living library 
of people” available to the schools and 
colleges of our land. They would bring 
a dimension of reality into our class- 
rooms, and all members of the school 
community would benefit—the students, 
the teachers, the administrators, the par- 
ents, and the guests themselyes. There 
would be a sharing of experiences and 
perspectives on the common problems of 
humanity. The world would be brought 
into our classrooms, and international ed- 
ucation would become an exciting adven- 
ture in the understanding of the world. 
This promising development is worthy 
of a trial on an extensive scale through- 
out the schools of this country. 


IMPROVED FOREIGN- 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 
We are witnessing at this time in the 
United States a rising interest in the 


il 
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teaching of foreign languages. This is a 
significant development in a country that 
has for so long been backward in the field 
of foreign languages. It was during the 
years of World War II that an interest in 
the teaching of foreign languages devel- 
oped out of military necessity. New 
methods of teaching foreign languages 
used during the war were successful in 
training many military personnel for serv- 
ice abroad. At the end of the war, col- 
leges and universities continued to ex- 
periment with intensive language courses 
which emphasized, among other things, 
oral facility. Dramatic advances in the 
science of linguistics had laid the founda- 
tion for these more effective methods of 
teaching. Many Americans began to think 
that the acquisition of a foreign language 
was not only possible but desirable. These 
were encouraging signs in a situation 
where it became obvious that if America 
was to become a part of the world, it 
would need to give much greater atten- 
tion to the teaching of foreign languages 
in its schools and colleges. 

It remained, however, for the Sput- 
nik crisis to dramatize on a still wider 
scale the need for more and better teach- 
ing of foreign languages, as well as of 
science and mathematics. The American 
people, seemingly for the first time, be- 
came aware of the challenge of Soviet 
education, and in particular of the extent 
and success of Soviet instruction in for- 
eign languages. Concurrently, the atten- 
tion of many educators was drawn to the 
emphasis put upon foreign-language in- 
struction in European nations, especially 
in the Scandinavian countries. It became 
clear that if America was to exercise 
leadership in the world today, its youth 
would need to acquire greater facility 
in foreign languages. Thus the movement 
for more general and effective instruc- 
tion in foreign languages in our colleges 
and schools received an added impetus 


from external sources. This movement, 
however, is still faced with many difficul- 
ties and much inertia on the part of the 
public. 

Among the difficulties standing in the 
way of a general advance, three may be 
briefly mentioned, First, there are still 
many Americans who are reluctant to 
capitalize on the language facilities 
brought over to this land by their immi- 
grant ancestors. Fortunately, however, 
the extreme assimilative patterns of the 
past have undergone some change in re- 
cent years in the direction of placing 
more emphasis upon development of the 
distinctive cultural inheritances of our 
immigrant population. If this change in 
attitude becomes more general, our youth 
will begin to take pride in the language 
of their fathers,’and foreign-language in- 
structors in our schools will be able to 
build on a foundation hitherto hidden and 
neglected. Second, our language teachers 
have been accustomed to the prevailing 
practice in our schools of emphasizing 
the reading of other languages, to the 
neglect of oral mastery. Now that mod- 
ern methods of teaching have demon- 
strated the importance of an early mas- 
tery of the oral aspects of foreign 
language, teachers will need to be reori- 
ented and retrained along these lines. This 
reorientation would bring about a revo- 
lutionary change in language teaching in 
this country. 

Third, it seems that college require- 
ments and customs in the United States 
have ordained a pattern of two years of 
foreign language in our better secondary 
schools. This pattern in most cases has 
led nowhere. Many educators are now 
advocating that foreign languages be be- 
gun in our elementary schools and be 
continued for six years, with an early 
emphasis on oral facility. If this move- 
ment wins general acceptance among 
elementary teachers, foreign-language in- 
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struction in our schools will be greatly 
improved, and American youth will be 
on their way to becoming a part of the 
world through the door of language. 

In summary, it becomes clear that a 
break-through in international education 
on the language front is a definite possi- 
bility, but the language potentialities of 
our immigrant population will need to be 
capitalized; our language teachers will 
need to place more emphasis upon oral 
facility in their teaching, and the move- 
ment for beginning foreign languages in 
the elementary school will need to gain 
wide acceptance throughout the country. 
These developments will do much to 
open the windows of the minds of our 
youth to the world about them and to 
bring in the day when international edu- 
cation will become a normal and vital 
element in the program of American 
schools. 


NEW CONCEPTIONS 


It is significant that during the past 
twelve years much progress has been 
made in our colleges and universities in 
defining the nature and scope of the aca- 
demic discipline known as international 
relations. It may be expected that this 
theoretical development will open up 
new avenues and approaches to the study 
of international affairs in our elementary, 
secondary, and teacher-training institu- 
tions. 

We find that international relations, as 
now taught, deal with the political, social, 
economic, legal, and cultural relations be- 
tween national states and their peoples, 
with the comparative systems of govern- 
ment and political ideology that exist in 
the world, and with the structure and 
functions of the international community 
and its institutions. The world may thus 
be approached from the study of the 
relationships which exist between its 


parts; from the study of its various parts 
for their own sake; and from the study 
of the whole as an emergent international 
society of men. 

Programs of international education in 
our schools should provide for all three 
approaches to the world. Unfortunately, 
it is the last of the three approaches that 
is most often neglected. Thus the parts 
of the world and their relations to each 
other are studied, but not the whole of 
human society within which the parts 
function. In these days when mankind 
lives under the shadow of the atom 
bomb, the study of the whole on its own 
account becomes a desperate necessity. 
For long, mankind has been for many 
people an abstract term; now it can be- 
come for everyone a living reality. The 
“family of man” as we know it has re- 
cently been portrayed in a memorable 
volume of photographs; it is now appro- 
priate that this family be studied inten- 
sively in our schools. 

The teaching of international affairs 
in our universities has of late been char- 
acterized by a heavy dose of realism. Our 
schools, on the other hand, continue to 
teach about the world with a kind of 
sentimentality that avoids the harsh reali- 
ties of our times. Nevertheless, there are 
encouraging signs that both extremes in 
emphasis are in process of modification. 
Power and might do not exhaust the full 
reality of man’s relations to man; neither 
do ideas and ideals suffice to guide the 
affairs of man. Our schools can avoid the 
deceptions that go under the name of 
realism, as well as the illusions that are 


perpetuated under the guise of idealism. 


These are signs that many teachers on all 
levels of instruction have become con- 
scious of the necessity to present to their 
students the full range of realities that 
operate in the world today. 

We find again that in our universities 
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the academic study of international rela- 
tions is considered an interdisciplinary 
subject, which means that all depart- 
ments are asked to cooperate in the teach- 
ing of international affairs, since each 
area of specialization has its own contri- 
bution to make to the understanding of 
the world. Thus, in our schools, while 
the social studies will carry the main re- 
sponsibility for the teaching of interna- 
tional affairs, we will do well to expect 
that each division of the curriculum will 
place its subject matter within an inter- 
national frame. No one segment of the 
school curriculum can carry the load of 
international education alone; the whole 
curriculum in our schools must be inter- 
nationalized, as in the past it has been 
nationalized. A break-through in inter- 
national education in our schools will 
take place when the teaching staff find 
it natural to conceive of their own spe- 
cialities in international as well as in local 
and national terms. The day is not far 
distant when the conceptions of the na- 
ture and scope of international education 
will be better understood and more effec- 
tively implemented. 


PROSPECTS FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 


The considerations which have been 
brought forward in this discussion sug- 
gest that the prospects for international 
education in this country are improving 
with each passing year. Some of the 
deep-seated social and psychological re- 
sistances to educational advance in the 
controversial area of international affairs 
have been breaking down owing to the 
continued impact of world events and 
the demands for leadership that have been 
thrust upon this country. During the past 
few years, the American people have 
_ learned many lessons from their heavy 
involvement in world affairs, chief of 


which is that the United States cannot 
“go it alone.” Furthermore, the truth of 
the scriptural injunction “to whom much 
is given, much will be required,” has been 
vividly borne in recently upon many 
Americans. Many things will be required 
of the United States in the immediate 
future. These stern requirements cannot 
be met unless our school and college 
programs for international education are 
greatly improved and strengthened. It 
has often been said that we are witness- 
ing in the world today a race between 
education and catastrophe. Since there is 
a growing realization that the catastrophe 
which we face will be total, education 
may yet have a chance to win out in this 
fateful race. Fortunately, in America, 
there are signs that many people are be- 
ginning to take seriously their responsi- 
bility for preparing themselves and their 
children educationally for the require- 
ments of the new age. 

It would be inadvisable, however, for 
educators in this country to minimize 
the difficulties which they will face in 
the promotion of international education 
in our schools and colleges. The all-too- 
pervasive influences stemming from our 
historic rejection of the old world, our 
overconfidence in past successes in war 
and peace, our tendency to allow anti- 
communism to distort our minds, our 
too great preoccupation with science and 
technology, and our ignorance and preju- 
dices toward the non-Western world still 
remain as massive blocks to educational 
advance. Furthermore, if we carry our 
analysis of American society to deeper 
economic and political levels, it is not 
clear in what direction capitalism and na- 
tionalism will carry us. If the cold war 
is in fact a conflict between capitalism 
and socialism, then the goal of interna- 
tional education can only be the prepara- 
tion of our citizens for the ultimate vic- 
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tory of the capitalist order. Obviously, 
a more reasonable approach to the eco- 
nomic aspects of the world struggle is 
needed, since neither capitalism nor so- 
cialism is fixed in the order of nature. 
Again, nationalism still remains the ideal 
and practice of modern states in the 
world today. National interest, narrowly 
conceived, continues to govern the affairs 
of man, admitting no morality higher 
than the nation. In this situation, interna- 
tional education .can find only a senti- 
mental justification for considering the 
interests of mankind. It is clear that a 
broader conception of the national inter- 
est is needed, since we are all parts of the 
whole. Taking all these considerations 
into account, it is only realistic to con- 
clude that there will be many difficulties 
in the way of instituting effective pro- 
grams of international education in our 
schools and colleges. 

What, then, can we expect as we look 
forward to the next decade in interna- 
tional education? What are some of the 
promising lines of development which in 
time can bring about a break-through in 
international education in this country? 
It has already been pointed out that an 
educational advance can take place and 
is doing so on at least five fronts: in the 
training at university centers of teachers 
with a world view; in the cumulative 
effects of increased foreign travel for 
educational purposes; in the use of for- 
eign students and visitors as resource per- 
sons in classroom teaching about the 
world; in the movement for improved 
foreign-language teaching; and in the 
development of new conceptions of the 
nature and scope of international educa- 
tion. These are all strategic fronts where 
success will in time bring rich results. In 
the final analysis, educators must keep in 
touch with the forward-looking elements 


in American society if the educational 
enterprise in this country is to maintain 
its position of leadership and influence in 
times of social change. Large segments 
of our population will give support to 
schools and colleges which venture forth 
on strategic fronts to achieve a break- 
through in international education. This 
dynamic relationship between schools and 
society will be the answer to those who 
ask whether schools should lead or follow 
society. 


In conclusion, we may draw encour- 
agement and strength from the fact that 
there is an America that is ready to move 
forward to become a part of the world. 
This America has much to contribute 
and much to learn as it enters into part- 
nership with mankind. For long, this 
country has been a symbol of hope for 
the world. Abraham Lincoln expressed 
this early vision of America when he said 
that this is the country “which gave a 
hope to all the world for all future time.” 
It is our responsibility to translate this 
hope into a living reality for our times. 
To translate this hope into modern terms, 
appropriate to the new and perilous con- 
ditions which we face in the world to- 
day, is no simple task. What is now re- 
quired is that America stand forth as a 
nation resolved to become a full-fledged 
partner in the world. The Statue of Lib- 
erty can serve henceforth not only as a 
symbol of hope for those who seek these 
shores, but also as a symbol of fraternity, 
pledging the allegiance of America to the 
cause of mankind around the world. The 
prospects for international education in 
this country will be immeasurably im- 
proved when this positive conception of 
the role of America in the world be- 
comes the accepted ideal of the American 


people. 
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ITHIN the first half of 1958 three 

British observers publicly re- 
ported their impressions of American 
education. I propose to summarize in 
this discussion what they had to say, then 
offer some comments of my own. 


A PARENT’S REACTION 


Let me first summon a lay witness, the 
novelist Don Jacobson, reporting on a 
year in Palo Alto.1 When he got back to 


England and sought to formulate the 
general idea of America that he had 
attained—“of America not necessarily 
as it is, but America as the Americans 
like to believe it might be, it could be, it 
should be”—he found that much of that 
idea had been drawn from the school 
that his seven-year-old son had attended. 

“On every day,” Mr. Jacobson writes 
of that school, “occasions were found 
for the expression of love, esteem and 
mutual regard; on every day favo: icism 
or discrimination or competition were 
forbidden within its precincts. . . . ‘We 
want to make your children happy,’ the 

* Dr. Bigelow was a Visiting Lecturer, Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education, in 
1958. He is a member of the editorial board of 
International Review of Education and a mem- 
ber of the governing board, Unesco Institute 
for Education, Hamburg. 

1 “Everything without Tears: West Coast Im- 
pressions,” Encounter, Vol. 10 (June, 1958), 
29-37- 


headmaster told the assembled parents 
[at the beginning of the year]; and it 
seemed to be taken for granted by him 
and the parents that happiness should be 
a matter of cooperation, collective enter- 
prises, and democratically indiscriminate 
goodwill.” 

This vision Mr. Jacobson found also to 
be shared by the devoted and hard-work- 
ing teachers, and he pays warm tribute 
to their “gentleness and leniency . . ., 
their unending anxiety that the aiiine 
in their care should be and should re- 
main together happily ” He was 
bowled over by the “facilities available to 
the school to be gentle, lenient, and anx- 
ious with. The school was like a treasure- 
house,” he writes, “a place where the 
children dipped their hands into heaps 
of wonderful possessions, which were 
replaced as fast as they were taken out. 
There was nothing that the school might 
possibly have needed that the children 
had to do without, and there were, in ad- 
dition, a hundred other things that the 
children did not need—that no child 
could possibly meed—but were available 
for them nevertheless. 

“When one is in a position to take for 
granted such ample supplies of the very 
highest quality materials and facilities,” 
Mr. Jacobson proceeds, “it begins to ap- 
pear almost reasonable to hope that life 
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and human affairs—or rather, and even 
more optimistic yet—that school-life and 
children’s affairs can be a niatter of good- 
will, peace, and cooperation only. The 
world was there to treat the children 
kindly, and it did: School and home were 
alike in the obeisance they made before 
the children, in the gentleness with which 
they handled their charges, in the lavish- 
ness with which they provided them with 
all the things that the great American 
technology could offer.” 

Now Mr. Jacobson was aware, of 
course, that the school his son attended 
was a “good” one, probably, indeed, un- 
usually * ‘good”—but he concluded that 

“ft was good in a way that any American 
might hope all the schools in the country 
might one day be.” This conclusion takes 
in too much territory. There are cer- 
tainly some Americans who would pre- 
fer to see more competition, more stern- 
ness, greater emphasis on individualism, 
and more frugality in our schools. But 


probably most of us will warm to the 
picture as drawn. 

But what did Mr. Jacobson, as a par- 
ent, think of it all? He does not precisely 
say, but we may infer something from 
what he reports of the effects upon his 


son. “Our child,” he writes, “. . . though 
he came to the school as a stranger, . . . 
was happier in it than he had been at 
school in England. . .. Too, . . . he was 
more at ease and socially adept with 
adults and with other children than he 
had been before. .. .” And how about 
the three R’s? “It must be added,” Mr. 
Jacobson reports, “that . . . his writing 
positively deteriorated, his spelling cer- 
tainly did not improve, and what prog- 
ress he made in arithmetic could be at 
best described as very slow. . . . He did 
learn a great deal,” the writer conscien- 
tiously adds, “about the craft of pottery, 
the distribution of milk from a local 


wholesale dairy, the rules of fire-preven- 
tion, and things like that.” 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
MAN SPEAKS 


But let us turn from the layman to a 
professional, Lord James of Rusholme 
(formerly Sir Eric James), High Master 
—we would call him principal—of the 
Manchester Grammar School. The Eng- 
lish grammar school, a strictly “aca- 
demic” institution, non-coeducational in 
character, and with rigorous standards 
of admission, retention, and graduation 
(as we should say), is the cornerstone of 
the English secondary-school system, al- 
though it does not have the social pres- 
tige of the great so-called “public” board- 
ing schools, such as Winchester, Eton, 
and Harrow. The grammar school is en- 
tered, at the age of eleven plus, by virtue 
of successful examination. The alterna- 
tives, the secondary modern schools— 
“general” in character—and the junior 
technical schools and art departments, 
do not have comparable standing in the 
eyes of most parents—at least those of 
middle or higher class. Only the products 
of grammar or “public” school are likely 
to be able to obtain—at the age of about 
eighteen and through examinations con- 
ducted by the universities—the General 
Certificate of Education at Advanced 
Level. This testimonial to academic 
achievement is indispensable for admis- 
sion not only to the universities but to 
many occupations. 

I should make two further statements 
about the grammar school. First, that it 
includes a Sixth Form, an additional year 
or two, indispensable as preparation for 
the G.C.E. at Advanced Level, in which 
work of collegiate grade (by American 
standards) is offered, and where a high 
degree of specialization—on the arts or 
science sides—is begun. The second 
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statement is that the grammar school feels 
currently under attack by proponents of 
a new, and as yet limited, development— 
the “comprehensive” secondary school. 
This, as the name implies, is a unit offer- 
ing under one roof academic, general, 
and technical programs and catering to 
all children in its locality beyond the 
age of eleven plus. The proponents of 
the comprehensive school—the .Ameri- 
can inspiration for which is generally 
recognized—argue that it is more demo- 
cratic, and that it can mitigate what they 
consider the evils of the sorting-out 
process that now takes place at so tender 
an age as eleven plus. 

Now the Manchester Grammar School 
(which is for boys) ranks high indeed 
among institutions of its type—many 
would say at the top. Lord James, who 
formerly was a master at Winches- 
ter, the oldest of the “public” schools (it 
was founded just one hundred and ten 
years before Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica), is generally considered the leading 
defender of the grammar-school tradi- 
tion. Let us see what he had to say about 
American education after a three months’ 
visit to this country in 1957.7 

Like Mr. Jacobson, he sees our educa- 
tional system as “intimately related to 
America’s social organization, its eco- 
nomic structure, and the ultimate ideals 
of its citizens. . . .” But this background 
seems less simple to him than to the 
novelist. He writes of “the contradictions 
that are discernible in the American way 
of life,” of “the paradoxes of a commun- 
ity that is both ruggedly individualist 
and yet values social conformity, that is 
both materialist and full of idealism, prac- 
tical, yet devoted to self-analysis and 
theoretical abstraction. . . .” 


2“American Reflections,’ London Times 
Educational Supplement, 8 November, and 15 
November, 1957. 


When he examines American educa- 
tion he is struck, first of all, by the fact 
that “the sheer amount of educational ac- 
tivity is far greater in America than in 
England”—whether measured by the 
quantity of money spent, the proportion 
of an age-group in school, or the im- 
portance attached to education by ordi- 
nary people. This he attributes to Amer- 
ican belief in the reality of progress and 
American commitment to egalitarian po- - 
litical beliefs. Through education an in- 
dividual and a nation may hope to get 
ahead, and no one should be denied his 
chance even in the face of the most ad- 
verse omens. 

I should guess that what Lord James is 
suggesting here is that the “gentleness,” 
“leniency,” and “obeisance” that Mr. 
Jacobson was impressed by in the lower 
grades persist in the higher ones in the 
form of an unwillingness to risk hurting 
young people by requiring them either to 
meet high academic standards or to leave 
school and go to work. Certainly he 
agrees with Mr. Jacobson’s implicit con- 
clusion that “the object of [American] 
schools is not to reach certain academic 
levels [as in England]; it is primarily to 
inculcate certain social attitudes.” This 
American aim Lord James considers de- 
fensible in a country with “a population 
of diverse national and racial origins,” 
and he praises the generosity and concern 
that it connotes; but he concludes that 
“it is prodigally wasteful of time and 
energy and resources, It also easily leads,” 
he adds, “to a derogation of those as- 
pects of culture which are not accessible 
to all people, and which may, therefore, 
be thought to be undemocratic.” 

Even in the United States, he notes, 
“the contradiction that exists between 
the American interpretation of democ- 
racy and the appreciation and fostering 
of high intellectual qualities at an early 
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stage” has not yet been resolved to the 
satisfaction of all. 

Lord James believes that the abler 
American boys and girls at eighteen are, 
academically speaking, at least two years 
behind their English contemporaries. 
This he attributes to “a slower tempo 
of work, the unselective nature of the 
groups taught, and the inclusion in school 
hours of activities . . . [pursued in Eng- 
land] out of school, if at all.”” Neverthe- 
less, the Americans will, in far larger 
proportions than the English, be ad- 
mitted to college where they must be 
taught much that in England they would 
have learned previously. Yet eventually 
the United States, despite its leisurely 
educational pace and non-rigorous edu- 
cational standards, produces—he is clear 
—men and women as well educated in 
their line as their English opposite num- 
bers. How is this possible? He finds the 
answer in the American graduate school. 
“Practically any student,” he writes, 
“with the ability which in England would 
have been required to secure a university 
place at all will, in America, go on to 
work beyond his first degree.” This, he 
concludes, is a luxurious arrangement 
which England cannot afford. “... A 
relatively poor country dependent upon 
technical skill and maximum employ- 
ment of ability for survival, must rely 
upon an educational system that by se- 
lection and hard work and economical 
use of its teaching resources reaches a 
given level of attainment as early as pos- 
sible.”* It follows that in England the 

3 The relation between national wealth and 
education may well be quite other than Lord 
James here suggests. Professor Theodore W. 
Schultz, University of Chicago economist, has 
concluded that the relatively large proportion 
of young Americans completing high school, 
college, and programs of graduate study pos- 
sibly accounts for America’s recent outstripping 


of Britain as respects economic growth and out- 
put per man-hour. See his chapter, “The 


grammar school should be preserved. 

I have already mentioned the speciali- 
zation that characterizes work in the 
Sixth Form of the English grammar 
school. This ordinarily continues in the 
universities. Against this background 
Lord James was struck—and favorably 
so—by the better programs of general 
education that he observed in American 
colleges of liberal arts and institutes of 
technology. “. . . The suspicion is hard 
to avoid,” he declares, “that these stu- 
dents are getting something of great 
value that they would very rarely find in 
England. . . . It is doubtful whether we 
can ignore the challenge of the best 
American practice to think again about 
our assumption that general education 
can be left to look after itself once the 
school years are over.” He does not, it 
may be noted, recommend that speciali- 
zation be reduced in the Sixth Form— 
though such recommendation has been 
made by others; nor does he suggest how 
time is to be found by the university for 
the addition that he favors. 

In closing, Lord James touches on prob- 
lems relating to teachers in American 
schools. The shortage of supply he con- 
siders much more serious even than in 
England, being complicated by the fact 
that the demand at the college level is so 
much greater here. “Moreover,” he con- 
cludes, “the professional educationist ex- 
ercises by English standards far too great 
an influence, and the status of the actual 
teacher as distinct from the administrator 
is too low.” 

These last criticisms are not elaborated, 
but it is reasonable to imagine that they 
reflect experience and satisfaction with 


Emerging Economic Scene and Its Relation to 
High-School Education,” in Francis S. Chase 
and Harold A. Anderson, Eds., The High 
School in a New Era (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1958), pp. 97-109. 
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two of the most jealously guarded prin- 
ciples of the British educational system— 
the autonomy of the individual school 
and the professional freedom of the in- 
dividual teacher. Each school in England 
is “regarded primarily as a living or- 
ganism, a community of people, and not 


merely as a pedagogic unit in an imper- ° 


sonal system.”* Each individual school, 
public or private, characteristically has 
its own board of managers or governors, 
which normally entrusts “the utmost free- 
dom [to the head or principal teacher] 
to plan and regulate the organization, 
curriculum, syllabuses, discipline, and 
extra-curricular activities. . . .” The head 
teacher in turn, “ 
from—the members of the assistant staff 
[ that is, the classroom teachers generally] 
a large measure of personal initiative... .”® 
While all the publicly maintained sched 
of a county or municipality are under 
the general control of a lay “education 
committee,” with a “chief education offi- 
cer” as its administrative agent, it would 
be unprecedented for these functionaries 
to attempt to dictate to an individual 
school or to its teachers. As to “profes- 
sional educationists,” staff members of 
the two-year training colleges and of the 
university departments of’ -education, 
their influence too is limited by the highly 
decentralized character of the educa- 
tional system and the tradition of free- 
dom and responsibility attaching to the 
particular school and the particular class- 
room teacher. 


VIEWS OF A VISITING 
PROFESSOR 


Reference to the education and train- 
ing of teachers—both terms are used in 
England—provides occasion for me to 


4H. C. Dent, British Education, Revised edi- 
tion (London: Longmans, Green, 1948), p. 10. 
5 Ibid., p. 11. 


allows to—and expects . 


summon my third witness, an anony- 
mous Englishwoman reporting on a 
year’s experience as visiting professor 
in an American teachers college." 

This observer was particularly struck 
by something that escaped Mr. Jacobson 
altogether and to which Lord James re- 
ferred only in passing, namely the cur- 
rent conflict in American thought re- 
garding our system of education. She 
found the staff of the teachers college 
to which she was attached “divided into 
two camps. . . . The lecturers in educa- 
tion,” she writes, “were all convinced of 
the general rightness of the American 
way, with its emphasis on the coopera- 
tion of the child in his own education, on 
social training, on democracy within the 
school, and on a curriculum which em- 
braced both general education and nu- 
merous options suited to the tastes and 
needs of the individual pupils. The sub- 
ject lecturers, on the other hand,” she 
continues, “were almost [unanimous] in 
condemnation of the prevalent low stand- 
ards. . They complained of the ill- 
disciplined and ill-furnished minds that 
students brought from high school to 
college. In their view, the apparently 
laudable attempt to fit the school to the 
child produced, in fact, students who, 
academically speaking, were irreclaim- 
able—sloppy in their thought processes, 
sadly ignorant of the achievements of 
other peoples and nations, incredulous of 
the demands that serious study must make 
and resentful of any attempt to impose 
that demand upon them. . . . I found a 
similar feeling,” she concludes, “among 
some high school people who, through 
the exchange scheme, had had personal 
acquaintance with the academic rigour 
of an English grammar school. They 


6“American Teachers London 


College,” 
Times Educational Supplement, 2 May and 9 
May, 1958. 
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looked back on that experience with nos- 
talgic awe.” 

This English visitor was not inclined, 
however, to take a position wholly in 
either of the two camps. Close study of 
the offerings of the local high schools 
left her “much impressed with their real- 
ism, their width and their value to the 
ordinary child.” But she became “equally 
convinced that their very width and their 
suitability to the ordinary child make 
them inadequate fodder for the aspirant 
to a college education.” Consequently 
the continuation of the student’s basic 
education during the first few years of 
the teachers college was “very neces- 
sary,” the visitor thought, as a means of 
striving to reach a standard attained in 
England at the conclusion of the gram- 
mar school period. Here there is agree- 
ment with Lord James—and, I may add, 
a host of other English observers. 

The situation was complicated, the 
visiting professor concluded, by the lack 
of rigorous admission standards at the 
teachers college. High-school grades 
were chiefly relied upon, but their sig- 
nificance depended upon the particular 
school by which they were awarded, and 
in any case the shortage of teachers ap- 
peared to dispose the colleges to admit 
applicants with relatively poor records. 
Perhaps she might have argued, had the 
point occurred to her, that there was also 
here, at the college level, a manifestation 
of gentleness, leniency, and deference to 
the young. Certainly she regretted the 
absence in America of something corre- 
sponding to the English General Certifi- 
cate of Education, based on university- 
administered common examinations taken 
by grammar-school pupils at the age of 
sixteen plus. (The examination at the 
Advanced Level, to which I earlier re- 
ferred, is taken by a select group two 
years later.) 


It is a great help to English training 
colleges, she writes, “to know that they 
cannot, except in unusual circumstances, 
accept a candidate without a G.C. EF. in 
five subjects at .. . [a specified minimum] 
level. It saves a lot of argument and pre- 
vents the colleges from being cluttered up 
with a lot of non-starters’—by which I 
suppose she really means “non-finishers.” 

There is a certain paradox in the Eng- 
lish emphasis on the autonomy of the in- 
dividual school, coupled with reliance on 
a system of national examinations. The 
latter inevitably exercise a powerful 
standardizing influence—as do the Re- 
gents’ Examinations in New York State, 
to pick a comparable American example 
—on the decisions reached in each school 
as to what shall be taught and to what 
level. There are disadvantages to this ar- 
rangement too, of which the English 
themselves are far from being unaware. 

But to return to our visiting professor. 
She was also doubtful of the American 
system of short courses “in this or that 
subject,” feeling that it militated against 
depth of study. Moreover the classes gen- 
erally—of 25 to 30 students—were, to 
her mind, too large. She preferred the 
English arrangement of relatively few 
lectures to much larger numbers, and 
special emphasis on tutorial work with in- 
dividual students or quite small groups. 

She also missed the English practice 
of using external examiners. According 
to this arrangement final decisions as to 
the accomplishment of college and uni- 
versity students can only be made in co- 
operation with ‘ ‘outside” faculty mem- 
bers. This, our visitor argues, is “a great 
help in maintaining standards.” She re- 
ports herself as “not at all impressed” by 
the severity of some of the examinations 
given by her American colleagues. “I 
did my own share of supervising there,” 
she writes, “and was astonished to find, 
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on a two-hour examination, not a single 
student left in the room at the end. of 
three-quarters of an hour. My own ex- 
amination,” she continues, “ground on 
for its full two hours. The pained glances 
that the girls flung at me from time to 
time over their labouring pens made it 
clear that I was nothing but a brute.” 
However her behavior did not seem to 
be held against her, and she “concluded 
that . . . [her] unfortunate breach of 
protocol had been kindly put down to 

. [her] foreignness.” 

But the foreigner was not spared what 
she describes as “a kind of inquest be- 
tween the student and her tutor over 
any low grades”—an experience, she 
writes, that “I found rather tiresome, 
being accustomed to have my marks ac- 
cepted without question.” And she was 
rather horrified to discover the Ameri- 
can institution of “marking on the 
curve,” which she explains to her British 
readers as meaning that “one presumably 
must give some A’s as well as some F’s, 
whatever one may think of the general 
standard of the work.” 

Let us now turn to another contrast. 
In England, higher education—including 
especially that preparatory for teaching 
—is, in general, tuition-free. More than 
that, living allowances are extensively 
provided from the public purse; and 
these allowances are based on estimates 
of need for a full calendar year, since it 
is the English assumption that study will 
be independently pursued during vaca- 
tion periods. Our visitor was startled, 
therefore, to discover that in this coun- 
try tuition is charged even by publicly 
maintained colleges and that allowances 
for room, board, and other expenses are 
only rarely available. Of the related phe- 
nomenon of “working one’s way through 
college” she came to take a very dim 
view indeed. She relates several experi- 


ences with students who were unable to 
keep up with their work and who pressed 
her for lighter assignments because so 
much of their time and energy had to 
be devoted to their jobs. “I am sure,’ 
she concludes, “that, however good it 
may be for a student’s character that he 
should earn his fees and other costs, it is 
extremely bad for national standards of 
attainment that so many American col- 
lege and university students are throw- 
ing away time which they could well 
use for study, and so many of them in 
jobs which leave them jaded and fatigued 
and unfit for mental effort.” 

Yet the Englishwoman “found much 
to like and admire in. . . [her] Ameri- 
can students” despite all the disadvan- 
tages from which they seemed to suffer. 
“They were,” she writes, “fresh and in- 
terested in many aspects of life; they had 
a fund of general knowledge which did 
them great credit. They were well read 
in good magazines and I felt that they had 
learned a great deal in high school which 
fitted them for life in bustling modern 
America. They were highly democratic 
in their approach to people and. . . I 
quickly grew to... realize how pleasant 
it was to be treated by students as a 
fellow-human being and not as a re- 
spected elder. Their attitude to knowl- 
edge also interested me: they appreci- 
ated the fact that their tutors knew more 
than they did, but they did not allow 
this to overawe them—their view being 
that they would soon catch up with 
their tutors and be as good as they.” 

This observer’s final paragraph may be 
appropriately quoted in concluding my 
report on her views. “To pass judgment 
ona foreign system of education is much 
‘easier when one has not experienced it,” 
she accurately writes. “I went to the 
United States with some typical British 
prejudices about American education. I 


il 
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came back with a clearer knowledge of 
its weaknesses in the way of academic 
standards, some reasons for which I have 
tried to elucidate. . . . But I came back 
also convinced that the system of educa- 
tion is an important factor in producing 
the deep sense of personal liberty and of 
self-reliance that animates the young 
American. He may not be so clever as 
our feather-bedded students here, but he 
knows what he wants and makes the most 
arduous efforts to secure the education 
and training that he needs. It is sad,” she 
adds at the very end, “that because of 
those very efforts so much of the real 
values of education often escape him.” 


SUMMARY AND RESPONSE 


We have now heard all three of our 
witnesses, and may turn our attention to 
weighing what they have told us. But 
first, perhaps, we can agree that their 
testimony has been thoughtful and cour- 
teous; that they have evidently tried to 
observe accurately, understand fully, and 
appraise fairly; that they have been both 
cordial and generous in what they have 
had to say. 

How may we summarize that which 
they found most worthy of note when 
they compared American with English 
education? First, they all have recognized 
that American educational practices ex- 
press American character and American 
circumstances. For our positive accom- 
plishments in fitting young people for 
life in American society they have a gen- 
uine admiration. Yet they are clearly of 
the opinion that there are defects in our 
virtues. They feel that we do not ask, es- 
pecially of our more gifted boys and 
girls, as much as they are capable of de- 
livering—and would enjoy delivering. 
They suspect us of harboring a notion 
—which they would consider false—that 
there is something undemocratic about 


the encouragement and recognition of 
distinguished intellectual achievement. 
They do not think it really kind in us not 
to challenge our children more vigor- 
ously. 

These are the fundamental criticisms. 
We have, of course, been hearing them 
at home—often much more stridently 
and uncompromisingly stated by persons 
eager (as our English critics do not seem 
to be) to throw the baby out along with 
the bath water. Perhaps the more mod- 
erate tone of the witnesses I have just 
presented may incline us to ponder their 
views more open-mindedly. 

I believe that we should. Within the 
last few months I have heard two young 
Americans complain bitterly that they 
were not permitted in school—much less 
encouraged or expected—to work up to 
the level of which they now believe they 
were quite capable and which they are 
now sure they would have enjoyed. One, — 
now a university graduate, was the prod- 
uct of a private preparatory school in 
the East. The other had attended the 
public schools of a leading city in the 
West, and was, when she volunteered 
her views to me, a freshman in an East- 
ern woman’s college. Their unsolicited 
testimony was startlingly vehement. I 
know, of course, that young people are 
given to overstatement and that I must 
not infer a summer from two birds of 
an intellectual feather. Yet I cannot be- 
lieve their cases are insignificant. 

Of some of the practical recommen- 
dations of our English observers I own 
to being skeptical. The selective gram- 
mar school pattern is unlikely to prove 
generally feasible in the United States, 
though we must not overlook the shin- 
ing example of such institutions as the 
Bronx High School of Science. More- 
over, I am not persuaded that challeng- 
ing provision for all categories of the 
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gifted is impossible within a comprehen- 
sive school. 

Nor, despite the practical conveniences 
that our visiting professor notes, do I 
believe that we should contemplate more 
in the way of widely used common ex- 
aminations. Plenty of Englishmen have 
sharply criticized these as they operate in 
their own country They ‘do have a 
standardizing effect and they can become 
bétes noires in the lives of children. 

On the other hand, some of the de- 
tailed suggestions we have heard deserve 
close consideration. We do rely too 
heavily, I believe, on numerous short 
courses, often oddly patched together, 
as the means to an education. With the 
tutorial method of instruction I have 
had personal experience; from that ex- 
perience I am convinced of the values 
for teaching and learning that its inti- 
mate contacts provide. 

Finally, we can scarcely fail to be im- 


pressed with the advantages, to under- 
graduates and to the nation, of the 
financial provisions in England that re- 
flect social acceptance of responsibility 
for the nurturing of outstanding human 
talent. I should not want to see summer 
jobs or even occasional part-time jobs 
during the academic year go wholly out 
of fashion for American students—the 
classroom and the library cannot provide 
the learning values often available from 
work experiences. But I do agree that the 
main job of the student should be his 
studies, and that the United States of 
America should strive to catch up with 
British practice to make this possible. 

Certainly we should thank our Eng- 
lish friends for their testimony. They are 
honest, thoughtful people, and we should 
be thoughtful and honest too about their 
appraisals of our work. We all labor in 
the same cause. We can learn from one 
another. 


Educational Problems in India and the 
United States® 


GORDON N. MACKENZIE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


I N drawing comparisons between edu- 
cational problems in India and those 
in the United States, I am not attempting 
a critical analysis of the problems to be 
cited. Nor am I claiming superiority for 
the approach used in either country. In 
some instances I will merely be pointing 
out what may be an imbalance of em- 
phasis in each nation. Yet this very im- 
balance may tend to highlight differences 
and help us by stimulating questioning or 
re-examination of what we are doing. 

I have been much impressed by nu- 
merous similarities between India and the 
United States in respect to many of the 
educational problems which are of cur- 
rent concern in the two countries. In 
spite of our differences, our separation 
by half the distance round the world, 
and the great disparity in our economic 
development, we have much in common. 
I should like to present a few facts about 
India, compare a few problems and the 
approaches being made to them in the 
the two nations, and present four over- 
all impressions. 


RELEVANT FACTS 


The Indian people are engaged in one 
of the most significant and thrilling po- 
*Dr. Mackenzie served as educational ad- 
viser to the Government of India in. 1956-57. 
He is head of the Department of Curriculum 
and Teaching at Teachers College, Columbia. 
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litical and economic experiments of the 
twentieth century. They seek to demon- 
strate that the vast subcontinent that is 
India can achieve unity, democracy, and 
material well-being for the 400 mil- 
lion diverse people who inhabit the area. 

India is only two-thirds the size of the 
United States, but its population is be- 
tween two and three times as great. It 
is increasing by almost 12,000,000 or 
roughly 3 per cent per year. This annual 
increase is greater than the total popu- 
lation of each of several modern nations. 

While much of the racial history of 
India is obscure, there is evidence of an 
Indus Valley civilization from 4000 to 
2500 B.c. Which was as rich and varied 
as any in Egypt or the Fertile Crescent 
at that time. From 2000 to 1000 B.c. there 
was an extensive movement of Hittites, 
Medes, and Persians into northern In- 
dia. They probably came from central 
Asia or the area bordering the Caspian 
Sea. They conquered the Dravidians at 
least in North India. In the Epic Age, 
from 1000 to 500 B.c., Indian society was 
similar to that of the Homeric Age in 
Greece. 

A succession of invaders has added to 
the complexity of India’s languages and 
religions. Today there are over one hun- 
dred dialects, fourteen recognized lan- 
guages, and several religious groups. The 
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caste system is a further divisive force, 
with probably 50,000,000 former out- 
casts or untouchables at the base of 
Hindu society adding to the complexities 
of Indian life. 

India has unique geographic and cli- 
matic conditions. Its seacoast of 3,400 
miles extends along two sides and a 
wall of the Himalayas runs along the 
northern border for 1,600 miles. Located 
in the tropics, it is plagued by heat, 
drought, and torrential seasonal rains, 
but it has been and still is a rural agri- 
cultural economy. Well over 80 per cent 
of the people live in villages. 

Despite a rich tradition, particularly in 
philosophy and the arts, India is poor 
economically. The annual per capita in- 
come is less than $60 per person in con- 
trast to about $2,300 per person in the 
United States. Obviously, there are se- 
rious limitations to the amount that can 
be raised through taxation on this in- 
come. Government policies are definitely 
geared to substantially improving the 
economic base of the country within the 
present generation. 

In its long history India was never 
completely unified until the coming of 
independence a little over a decade ago. 
Even during British rule, there were sev- 
eral hundred more or less independent 
feudal states. 

India is thus a great and new experi- 
ment in unity, political democracy, and 
economic development. Its Constitution 
is based primarily on the British form of 
government, but has features drawn from 
our Constitution. 

Education at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels is a state responsibility, 
with the union or national government 
taking leadership in higher education, es- 
pecially as it relates to professional, vo- 
cational, or technical training. However, 
the national government is more active 


than ours in encouraging and stimulating 
numerous reforms. There is relatively 
little contro] below the state level except 
in the larger cities. The British influence 
tends to dominate the pattern and pro- 
gram at both the secondary and the 
higher level. 


MUTUAL PROBLEMS 


One cluster of problems shared by 
India and the United States relates to the 
tremendous task of gearing education to 
the demands of a rapidly changing uni- 
verse. 

Many unique conditions have shaped 
our program in the United States over 
almost two centuries. We had voluntary 
professionally sponsored commissions on 
the reorganization of elementary and sec- 
ondary education in the early 1900's, and 
reorganizations of medical and other pro- 
fessional programs under professional 
and/or foundation auspices. In the 1930's 
we conducted the Eight-Year Study, a 
major effort in secondary education spon- 
sored by a large foundation. This pat- 
ern is continuing, and within the past year 
we have had a report by the education 
panel of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
Inc., which attempts to restate our edu- 
cational needs.! 

While there have been demands for 
many years for gearing education to the 
social realities, the depression of the 
1930's, World War II, and the Cold War 
since have had a terrific impact on the 
thinking of the American public, includ- 
ing educators. There is a growing recog- 
nition that changes resulting from the in- 
dustrial revolution are small compared 
with those on the horizon as we begin 
to move into the atomic or electronic age. 
The changes in our means of communi- 


1The Pursuit of Excellence, Education, and 
the Future of America. (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1958). 
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cation alone tend to outmode much that 
we are doing in schools. 

Although there is some alarm in this 
country about the situation and criticism 
is rife, there is little evidence of wide- 
spread willingness to support new or ex- 
perimental ventures. In individual school 
systems there are exciting developments 
in specific areas. The so-called content 
areas receive frequent and thorough re- 
organization and teachers are being 
helped to make substantial improvements 
in subjects such as mathematics and 
science. Some foreign language programs 
at the elementary level are getting phe- 
nomenal results. Creative attempts are 
being made to challenge those with a 
great variety of talents without lessen- 
ing the quality of the program for all 
children. 

India is facing this same world, but 
with a somewhat different perspective. 
Ours is a new nation, with a strong tra- 
dition of education and learning. India 
has extensive plans for industrialization 
and improvement of every aspect of life, 
and education is seen as being essential to 
this whole process. But India must first 
develop the economic base which will 
permit the kind of education it wants and 
needs. Only slightly more than half of 
the children of primary school age are 
in school and less than 15 per cent of the 
secondary school age group are in at- 
tendance. Most Indian states are making 
an earnest effort to move toward primary 
education for all. Yet the need for scien- 
tists and engineers is forcing the national 
government to make professional and 
technical or engineering education an 
area of high priority in terms of financial 
support. The presence of half a million 
liberal arts graduates who are unem- 
ployed presents a major problem not 
only because of the presence of a large 
and able dissatisfied group but also be- 


cause of the unwarranted or mistaken 
prestige attached to the Bachelor’s de- 
gree and the need for redirecting the 
thinking of Indian youth and their par- 
ents. 

The Indian government has made use 
of national commissions as a means of 
starting basic reforms, but these have 
been official government commissions. 
The University Education Commission in 
1948 and 1949, and the Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission, 1952 and 1953, 
charted major reforms at these levels. 
The basic or elementary education which 
has received the support of the Indian 
government is an extension of Gandhian 
ideas and has been furthered by a series 
of committees with special assignments. 
As a result of these national planning ef- 
forts, India is moving toward a five-year 
primary school, a six-year secondary 
school, and a three-year degree course 
at the university level. 

The University Grants Commission 
has been the national government’s ma- 
jor agency for continuing the study and 
financial support of university education. 
All-India Councils have been established 
for technical education, secondary edu- 
cation and, in 1957, for basic education 
as the means of stimulating developments 
in these areas. Through support of pilot 
projects, research efforts, workshops, 
seminars and publications, the national 
government has been fostering reforms 
envisaged in national commissions’ re- 
ports. However, states do assert their 
autonomy and many of the large num- 
bers of privately managed schools and 
higher institutions follow rather inde- 
pendent lines of development. 

Basic or elementary education lays 
stress on education through crafts. These 
are the simple, prevalent occupations of 
the communities, largely rural, in which 
the schools are located. The idea that 
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these crafts should be productive and as- 
sist in the support of the school is still 
stressed. Correlation of other subjects 
with the crafts is emphasized as well as 
a community focus. Efforts are under 
way to create an eleven-year school, 
thereby making secondary education a 
six-year program. General education, in- 
cluding expanded programs in the social 
studies and the sciences, is receiving em- 
phasis in both secondary schools and col- 
leges. The new multi-purpose secondary 
school offers programs in technical sub- 
jects, agriculture, home science, business, 
music, and art. This is a radical depar- 
ture from the English grammar school 
type of secondary education which ex- 
ists throughout most of India. 

Methods of teaching are receiving at- 
tention, with problem-solving and other 
higher mental processes being stressed in 
the effort to move from a memoriter 
type of teaching and learning in which 
great stress is placed on lectures or a 
single factual text. 

Foreign languages are of great con- 
cern in India, too, but not for the same 
reasons as in the United States. The 7957 
Hindustan Yearbook lists 59 different 
Indian languages or dialects, each of 
which is spoken by more than 100,000 
persons. The same Yearbook indicates 
720 other Indian languages and dialects 
which are spoken by almost 3,000,000 
persons. Indian policy provides that chil- 
dren shall be taught in their mother 
tongue during the primary years. If it is 
different from the state language, the lat- 
ter is introduced in the third to the fifth 
class, or grade. Private societies are per- 
mitted to conduct secondary schools in 
the mother tongue and receive state sup- 
port. However, study of the regional 
language is compulsory in the secondary 
school. Hindi, which is scheduled to be- 
come the national language, is the mother 


tongue of less than half the Indian people. 
Its teaching is being encouraged in much 
of the country and sometimes adds a 
third language. University education is 
generally in English, especially in the 
science areas. Language problems at this 
level have resulted in earnest efforts to 
introduce English in the first or second 
year of the secondary school. This de- 
tail indicates the tremendous language 
time burden with which the Indian 
schools are struggling. 

Most visitors to India catch a certain 
spirit of educational reform. The needs 
of the new India are continually being 
studied and heroic efforts are being made 
to meet the challenge of the new society 
which has been blue-printed in great de- 
tail, but which no one can fully foresee. 
Many leaders of India appear to have an 
unusually broad perspective—a world 
outlook, as it were. They also have a 
sense of mission and discern an inter- 
national role for India. They see educa- 
tion of a new and unique type as con- 
tributing to the way of life which they 
are so diligently seeking. 

India has a delinquency or discipline 
problem, but much of it centers in that 
highly selected segment of the popula- 
tion in the universities. They call it imdis- 
cipline. Often there appear to be political 
overtones, and it may well be that adults 
are seeking to marshal the boisterous en- 
thusiasm of youth behind their causes. 
Massive efforts at youth athletics and 
organizations, reforms in teacher-student 
relations, the introduction of pupil-per- 
sonnel services, and other educative 
means are being used to grapple with the 
problem. 

Very serious and complicated inter- 
group problems beset India. Language, 
religious, and caste differences frequently 
flare up. I presume the future of India 
may well depend upon the willingness of 
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members of various groups to submerge 
these differences. The Constitution and 
statements of national political leaders 
are very clear on these differences. Cast- 
ism is illegal, but giving the vote to the 
untouchables sometimes places the smaller 
Brahmin group at a great disadvantage. 
India has made a very interesting series of 
moves in seeking to bring about equality. 
Their objective is to assure equality of 
opportunity and to right past wrongs by 
providing scholarships and other kinds of 
assistance to the former untouchables 
and the tribal peoples. 

India, like the United States, has a 
serious teacher shortage and an inade- 
quate salary policy. Attempts to trans- 
form liberal arts graduates into teachers 
have met with only limited success. A 
further difficulty arises because teachers 
in general are not trusted in professional 
areas. The examination system is by and 
large the determiner of students’ success. 

India is struggling very actively with 
its examination system, which has a 
strong standardizing and formalizing in- 
fluence on the educational program. It is 
destructive of personalities of students 
and their parents. (The British, whose 
system was imposed on India, have had 
the same problem.) It appears impossible 
for the Indians to do away with the 
system. Recognizing its power, however, 
they seem to be on the way to using it 
to reform their educational program. A 
major effort is being made to create tests 
which will measure the attainment of the 
newer types of objectives which are 
talked about so freely but now com- 
pletely overlooked in the examination 
process. One form this effort takes is 
workshops with teacher-training college 
staff members. Simultaneous attention is 
being given to learning experiences ap- 
propriate to the goals sought and tested 
by the examinations. 


IMPRESSIONS RESULTING 
FROM COMPARISON 


First, I wish to comment on the bal- 
ance between local and national influences 
on education in India and the United 
States. The absence of a tradition of lo- 
cal government in India presents certain 
obvious contrasts to our situation in the 
United States. The princely states pro- 
vided a feudal or authoritarian type of 
government in large sections of India up 
to the time of independence. The village 
panchayats had limited responsibilities 
and no taxing powers. Efforts are being 
made to encourage the development of 
local government agencies. 

Local tradition in our country is a 
strong bulwark. We should carefully 
safeguard the full measure of local con- 
trol of education that we now have. 
Sound education necessitates free and re- 
sponsible teachers working with maxi- 
mum independence. 

Apologies are sometimes made in In- 
dia for the extensive participation of the 
national government in educational mat- 
ters. The newness of the country, the 
need for speed, the greater taxing power 
of the national government, or limited 
resources are often advanced as excuses 
for national efforts. I was impressed, 
however, with the great potential in na- 
tional or state leadership in education. 

In the United States we have been so 
fearful of federal intervention that we 
have frequently refused to face the prob- 
lem. Actually we have, through various 
nongovernmental means, attained broad 
national acceptance of common goals. 
We have accepted nationally sponsored 
research but there has been very little of 
it—possibly not enough to concern us. 
Our textbook and materials producers 
have had a remarkable influence in stand- 
ardizing and nationalizing our schools. 
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Professional organizations of all types 
have achieved remarkable vigor and re- 
sults in spite of limited financing. Private 
foundations likewise have had great in- 
fluence in the direction of unifying or 
standardizing our program on a national 
basis. 

The means we have used to further 
education in the past may not be entirely 
adequate for the years ahead. I firmly be- 
lieve we should give serious attention to 
three lines of effort to be sponsored by 
federal government funds: 

1. Financing of a minimum basic pro- 
gram without federal control. 

2. Greatly expanded federal support of 
educational research which would test 
some of the major hypotheses relative to 
the consequences of alternate patterns of 
action. 

3. Federal support of broad-based pol- 
icy considerations which might lead to 
stimulation and coordination by consent. 
It is nothing short of amazing that in a 
country such as ours there are no major 
government-supported studies under way 
exploring the educational needs in the 
years ahead. The present proposals for 
federal scholarship aid appear to repre- 
sent an opportunistic approach which 
may well endanger the future of our 
country unless they are based on sound 
studies of needs in all areas. 

Second, I wish to comment on the 
pattern of public support for private edu- 
cation in India. That country has been 
blessed by a strong tradition of private 
support for education and social welfare. 
Many individuals with or without wealth 
are devoting their resources to educa- 
tional ventures in true selflessness. The de- 
mand for education has so far outstripped 
the resources available that numerous 
schools have been established as private 
business ventures. Religious groups and 
private societies of all kinds have created 


their-own schools. In a city like Madras, 
the great majority of the secondary 
schools are privately managed. 

The Indian government, lacking the 
resources to provide for all of the educa- 
tion desired, has generously contributed 
to various private groups and in some 
cases provides almost complete support 
for such institutions. In the United States 
we have what appears to be growing agi- 
tation for government support of private 
or parochial education, and some forms 
of assistance are now given. We also have 
growing advocacy of special public 
schools for the gifted or for other 
specialized groups. 

In our country we have firmly estab- 
lished the right of parents to send their 
children to schools of their own choos- 
ing. I vigorously support this right, but 
I believe there is a serious question as to 
the extent to which children can attend 
schools sponsored by various special-in- 
terest groups without contributing to 
disunity. Public schools have been a 
powerful force in binding together an 
extremely diverse population. Some of 
our greatest problems have occurred 
with groups which have not had the op- 
portunity for association through com- 
mon schools. 

In India there are indications that the 
separation in schools is doing much to 
foster the disunity which the country is 
struggling so hard to overcome. Just 
how we can overcome the dangers of 
disunity, misunderstandings which result 
from artificial separations among a peo- 
ple, and gain recognition of the potential 
strength which ensues from a use of dif- 
ferences, I do not know. I do believe, 
however, that one of our most serious na- 
tional and educational problems, here as 
in India, centers in our handling of the 
private-public support of education. I 
would hope that representatives of our 
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major public and private and parochial 
educational interests could be brought 
together to face squarely the -implica- 
tions of the policies we appear to be 
developing which lead to greater and 
greater segmentation and divisiveness in 
our educational provisions for children 
and youth. 

Third, my experiences with the exami- 
nation system in India cause me to be 
apprehensive about the increased use of 
standardized examinations as a basis for 
selection and for the determination of an 
individual’s future. We have made great 
progress in using guidance to select and 
distribute people. Certainly these efforts 
can be improved. The introduction of 
widespread use of examinations for selec- 
tion and scholarship purposes endangers, 
I believe, our whole educational system. 


There appears to be ample evidence that 
it is not a sound and efficient way of 
proceeding and that it results in great in- 
justices to individuals. 

Fourth, my observations in India give 
me a renewed belief in the necessity of 
a well-prepared, independent, profes- 
sional staff in our schools. While this is 
dependent to a very large degree on pub- 
lic understanding and support, have we 
done all that we might as a profession to 
encourage able youth to enter teaching 
and thus to raise ourselves by our own 
bootstraps? Increased respect will have 
to be earned. It cannot be bestowed by 
high salaries. | hope that we as a profes- 
sion will give closer attention to our 
present and potential role in American 
life and to the ways and means by which 
we may serve better. 


Educational Reform and Its Problems 
in Postwar Japan 


TATSUO MORITO 


PRESIDENT, HIROSHIMA UNIVERSITY 


WV ar, defeat, and occupation—these 
are the three greatest misfortunes 
which the Japanese nation has experi- 
enced recently, and their effect will long 
be felt. In the thirteen postwar years the 
Japanese people have witnessed a series 
of extraordinary events that have brought 
new hope and optimism to their lives. 
They are the cultural, social, and politi- 
cal reforms symbolized, in the main, by 
the revision of the constitution and the 
firm resolution toward an inner resur- 
gence. Of the many desirable changes 
wrought in the postwar years, educa- 
tional reform is of special importance. 

The educational reform of postwar 
Japan rests on that country’s good edu- 
cational tradition. It is also indebted to 
the outstanding achievements of progres- 
sive educators. I recognize that it owes 
much to the occupation authorities and 
particularly to the friendly scholastic ad- 
vice of the two Education Missions from 
the United States. As the first Minister 
of Education under the new system, I 
acknowledge that debt. 

Japan has experienced great 
changes in its development as a modern 
democratic nation. Under the Meiji Res- 
toration, which took place nearly a cen- 
tury ago, feudalistic Japan became a 
modern state. After the defeat in 1945 
she became a democratic state. Consid- 


ering the fundamental character of these 
changes, one may call the former a revo- 
lution and the latter a reform. These two 
national political changes sought their 
motivating power in education, the 
former through an educational revolu- 
tion and the latter through an educational 
reform. 

To understand correctly the basic 
character and varied problems of the 
educational reform since World War II, 
it is necessary to know something of the 
character and processes of the educa- 
tional revolution of the early Meiji pe- 
riod. The main points of this revolution 
effected by the Meiji government were 
as follows: 


1. Education was made a basic national 
policy for the construction of a new 
Japan. Not only was a revolution in the 
educational system planned, but many 
leaders hoped to accomplish cultural 
changes. The Westernization of Japa- 
nese culture was the goal of this move- 
ment. 

2. In particular, efforts were made to 
introduce the French and American 
school systems. 

3. The revolution provided direction 
for the democratization of education, 
and strove to make elementary educa- 
tion universal and compulsory. 
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4. Importance was placed on practical 
learning and on scientific instruction re- 
lated to everyday life. 

5. In moral education, individualistic 
and sometimes utilitarian morals were 
emphasized in place of the feudalistic 
morals based on “loyalty and patriotism.” 


The new school system was estab- 
lished by the Meiji government in 1872, 
creating the three-level school system of 
elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation, a system which has continued, by 
and large, to the present. 

This fundamental educational innova- 
tion was the most vivid sign of the change 
the new Japan of Meiji had made in 
moving from a feudal to a modern state, 
yet within a few years there arose severe 
criticism. The chief points of criticism 
were that the educational revolution 
lacked an economic basis and conse- 
quently, with its sudden enforcement, 
considerable pressure was added to the 
poverty of the common people—an in- 
evitable result in an underdeveloped 
country; that the new education, based 
on Western civilization, had forgotten 
Christianity, its spiritual source, and 
tended to introduce such superficial 
phases as military, legal, and industrial 
reforms; that the one-sided, pro-Western 
educational revolution threatened the 
traditional Oriental and Japanese spiritual 
values and confused the everyday morals 
of the people; and, finally, that with the 
diffusion of the new education, individ- 
ualistic and materialistic tendencies be- 
came increasingly influential and endan- 
gered community consciousness and 
public spirit, especially patriotism. 

Against such a background, Meiji Ja- 
pan promulgated, in 1889, a new consti- 
tution and laid the foundation for a mod- 
ern state. Paralleling this, a revision of 
education was undertaken. On the one 


hand, this revision atnplified and firmly 
established the progressive and rationalis- 
tic education and, on the other, it aimed 
at a reconciliation with the traditional 
Oriental culture and the nationalistic de- 
mands of the people. This educational 
service, during the middle period of 
Meiji, has been the basis of the Japanese 
educational system ever since. 

Thus the Meiji educational revolution 
was remodeled into a form that synthe- 
sized the progressive rationalistic insti- 
tutions of the West, the morals of the 
Orient, and modern nationalism. It be- 
came the foundation of Japanese educa- 
tion, and one might say that the remark- 
able spiritual basis of the new Japan can 
be attributed to it. One of the major con- 
tributions to the victory of Japan in three 
great wars—the Sino-Japanese War, the 
Russo-Japanese War, and World War I 
—can be found here. 

However, the rapid development of 
the Japanese national state, combined 
with intensifying international tension 
and pressure, forced the young modern 
nation toward ultra-nationalism and mili- 
tarism. Thus Japan was driven into the 
Manchurian Incident, the China Inci- 
dent, and finally into World War II. 

At the same time, the remodeled Meiji 
education lost its hold, and misguided 
nationalism and militarism became domi- 
nant. Japan actually experienced—at a 
high price—the dangers of frantic na- 
tionalism and chauvinism that are inher- 
ent in an education of a certain type. 

Rising from the ravages of war the 
Japanese people put an end to the ultra- 
nationalism and militarism that had 
brought about defeat, and aspired to 
construct a cultural, democratic, and 
peaceful welfare state. The new consti- 
tution, which made clear the foundation 
of this state, was established in 1946. In 
the belief that these noble ideals could 
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be realized by the power of education, a 
second great educational reform was car- 
ried out. 

This remarkable educational reform 
could not have happened without an 
event as drastic as defeat. But it should 
not be thought that it was simply forced 
on the Japanese nation from outside. We 
are quite ready to admit—as I said be- 
fore—that this reform owes much to the 
suggestions and advice of the two Educa- 
tional Missions from the United States— 
in 1946 and 1950—and to the coopera- 
tion of the occupation authorities. How- 
ever, the embodiment and realization of 
this educational reform would have been 
impossible without the positive coopera- 
tion of progressive Japanese scholars and 
educators. 

Educational reform has been part of 
the basic national policy to implement 
the spiritual reconstruction of postwar 
Japan, emphasizing—for the second time 
—Westernization, and with democratiza- 
tion as its keynote. Therefore, it included 
not only educational reform but cultural 
and spiritual reform. The schools and 
educational systems of the United States 
were the chief models, with emphasis on 
practical knowledge closely related to 
everyday life and individualistic morals. 
In this respect there is close resemblance 
to the early Meiji educational revolution. 

The most fundamental change in this 
reform, which would not have been 
realized without defeat, was perhaps the 
abolition of the Imperial Rescript on Ed- 
ucation and the decision not to express 
principles in the Emperor’s words. In- 
asmuch as the Imperial Rescript on Edu- 
cation, together with the Meiji constitu- 
tion, had been the guiding principle of 
Japanese education for half a century, 
the significance of its withdrawal is very 
deep. In place of the Rescript, the guid- 
ing education principles of postwar Japan 


were announced in the Fundamental 
Education Law promulgated by the Na- 
tional Diet in 1947. 

The next important step in educational 
reform was the democratization of edu- 
cational administration by decentraliza- 
tion. The administrative power of the 
Ministry of Education, which had been 
strongly centralized, was significantly 
reduced by the establishment of boards 
of education in 1948 and by the increased 
autonomy of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

The thorough reform of the school 
system included the principle of equal 
opportunity in education. The 6-3-3-4 
school system, established by the School 
Education Law in 1947; the simplifica- 
tion of the school system; and the three- 
year extension of compulsory education 
are worthy of note. In addition, the 
abolishment of the peers’ school for chil- 
dren of the Imperial Family and the aris- 
tocracy; the adoption of coeducation; the 
extension of the compulsory education 
law to blind and deaf children; part-time 
schooling for economically handicapped 
pupils; education by correspondence; 
equality of state, municipal, and private 
schools; and the expansion of the scholar- 
ship system were important changes in 
postwar Japan. 

Educational content and method—the 
uniform, memorizing type of education 
centered on textbooks—were revised. 
Moral education and Japanese history 
were excluded during the first stage of 
occupation and later put under strict 
scrutiny. It should be mentioned also that 
state textbooks were supplanted by pri- 
vate editions. 

Teacher training is part of the educa- 
tional reform. The former normal schools 
were abolished as teacher-training insti- 
tutions. Today, anyone who finishes a 
four-year course in a university or col- 
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lege and acquires a degree is qualified as 
a teacher. Thus the so-called “open” pol- 
icy has been adopted. 

Three organizations in particular pro- 
mote democracy in education. One of 
them is the PTA, patterned after the 
United States model and today number- 
ing some 15,000,000 members. The teach- 
ers union comes next, composed chiefly 
of teachers in primary and secondary ed- 
ucation. These organizations have the 


character of labor unions rather than pro-: 


fessional societies. There is also the Uni- 
versity Professors Association. Finally, 
there are the student organizations, called 
“student self-government associations” 
which exist in many institutions of higher 
education. These student organizations 
have been notable for their connections 
with leftist social and political move- 
ments rather than for self-governing ac- 
tivities in student life. 

Adult education (called “social educa- 
tion” in Japan) was stressed by the pas- 
sage of a Social Education Law (10949). 
It is chiefly for laborers, and young men 
and women. Emphasis is placed on such 
educational facilities as public halls, li- 
braries, museums and, recently, various 
forms of mass communication. 

Several important problems need re- 
appraisal. First, the money allocated for 
this broad educational reform has been 
inadequate. Lack of economic support 
has been particularly conspicuous in the 
new lower secondary schools, Although 
these schools needed nearly 60 million 
dollars for their equipment, they started 
with only about 2 million dollars. As a 
result, between April, 1948 and June, 
1949, it is reported, 177 village mayors 
were obliged to resign and three com- 
mitted suicide. 

Second, there is the problem of estab- 
lishing a guiding principle in education 
to replace the old system. The funda- 


mental law of: education lacked vigor. 
Intellectual training was emphasized and, 
through this, moral education was ex- 
pected to develop. But the achievement 
of the new system has not been very sat- 
isfactory. This fault in the new educa- 
tion, together with the moral devastation 
caused by the war, has accelerated the 
egocentric and materialistic tendencies of 
the younger generation. Lack of 1 ag 
and responsibility to their community, 
well as loss of interest in the cultural aad 
moral traditions of Japan, typifies the 
“decadence of youth” so often talked 
about. 

Foreign institutions transplanted to a 
new climate do not always attain the 
same success as at home. Is the simple and 
inelastic 6-3-3-4 system which the Fdu- 
cational Missions recommended adequate 
to the actual needs of our country, where 
the social system is so complicated? The 

system of boards of education so strongly 

advised by the Missions and, in particu- 
lar, the local boards of education, with 
their excessive administrative subdivision, 
has caused many difficulties. 

Frankly speaking, an excellent plan of 
education was introduced without cau- 
tious preparation and deliberation. As a 
result there arose many unforeseen prob- 
lems and abuses. For example, the so- 
called “free” education affords oppor- 
tunities for easygoing, irresponsible ed- 
ucation as well as a politically tinged one- 
sided type of education. 

Since the end of World War II, Com- 
munism has tried to infiltrate the educa- 
tional field. The teachers association was 
utilized by its leaders to change a pro- 
fessional organization into a class-con- 
scious, fighting, labor union, often slanted 
toward some left-wing political ideology. 
Further, the self-government activities of 
students were frequently taken advan- 
tage of by political extremists, and some- 
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times became the means of disturbing the 
orderly life of both community and 
campus. 

Postwar educational reform appears to 
be perpetuating—along the same basic 
line—the faults as well as the merits of 
the educational revolution of the early 
Meiji. 

Japan regained her sovereignty in 
1952. The problems raised by educational 
reform must be solved by Japan herself. 

We must not forget the changing con- 
ditions during the past twelve years. The 
world is not the peaceful “one world” 
that we hoped for at the end of the war, 
but instead is divided into two worlds 
opposing each other with arms. Today 
there is fear that the country may be- 
come the battleground for class antago- 
nism and struggle under the influence of 
Marxism, which has acquired strong sup- 
port among some of the intellectual and 
student groups. Indeed, Japan faces grave 
crises, both international and domestic. 
We appear to be in a position similar to 
that of the middle Meiji period, when 
the direction taken by the educational 
revolution was being reconsidered. From 
this standpoint I shall discuss the tasks of 
education in independent Japan. 

In a period of crisis, education should 
foster a sense of responsibility and duty 
toward the community as well as the 
freedom and rights of the individual. 
Education before and during the war 
stressed nation and family and neglected 
the world and the individual. In the new, 
postwar education attention has been 
concentrated on the world and the in- 
dividual, and the significance of nation 
and family in human society has not been 
fully understood. The need to emphasize 
loyalty and love toward the homeland 
and national community is deeply felt. 
In my opinion, the realization of a demo- 
cratic, peaceful welfare state will be pro- 


moted not simply by wishing for high 
ideals but by devotion to the land where 
those ideals are to be realized. 

On the other hand, this loyalty and 
love should coexist with the world com- 
munity now being created. This is the 
most urgent and fundamental task of edu- 
cation in our country at the present time. 

A period of crisis calls for clear and 
vivid ideals, unerring decisions and well- 
integrated personalities who can act 
courageously. In our modern society— 
with its characteristic technology and 
division of labor, its organization and 
concentrated power—it is difficult to de- 
velop well-integrated, active men of 
character. 

Education should never become the 
arena for class struggle and political con- 
flicts. Nevertheless, both the party in 
power and the opposition parties are 
strongly tempted to exploit education be- 
cause of its great potentiality. There- 
fore, the neutral character of education 
should be emphasized and defended. 

With these observations in mind, we 
come to a study of the solution of the 
various postwar educational problems. 
The purpose of the reform is to adjust 
the guiding principle, the system itself, 
and its practice in accordance with the 
domestic situation and with the trans- 
formation in international affairs during 
the past ten years. At the same time, 
we must firmly maintain the broad and 
basic lines of educational democratiza- 
tion which is the basis of the postwar 
reform. Considering that this reform was 
effected rather hastily under conditions 
of defeat and occupation, it is natural 
that this evalution and readjustment 
should be attempted. 

It is especially difficult in times of 
stress to secure a stable economic basis 
for education. We must make compul- 
sory education completely free. We must 
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also endeavor to raise the minimum 
amount legally guaranteed in the national 
budget for compulsory education as well 
as to extend it to upper secondary and, 
later, to higher education. In this respect, 
the government has undertaken the task 
of improving such educational facilities 
as classrooms and school buildings. Sci- 
entific education is also being encour- 
aged. Teachers’ salaries should be raised. 
Furthermore, it is necessary to insure equal 
educational opportunities for needy stu- 
dents through scholarships, part-time 
schooling, correspondence courses, and 
student health and welfare services. Al- 
though economic support of education 
is difficult in a devastated country, the 
need for such support is urgent. 

Administrative reforms in the board 
of education, which have presented prob- 
lems from the beginning, have been 
made. Important among these are the 
compulsory establishment of boards of 
education in each city, town, and village; 
the abolishment of the general election 
system and the adoption of the appointee 
system whereby appointments are made 
by the heads of local governments with 
consent of the local assembly; reinforc- 
ing the advisory and guidance functions 
of the prefectural boards at the local 
level, and those of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation on the prefectural level. 

Because of the abrogation of the Im- 
perial Rescript on Education, the need 
for moral education in schools has been 
felt for a long time, by both parents and 
teachers. This lack is especially evident in 
the weakness of the family structure and 
in religious training. In the autumn: of 
1958 the Minister of Education formally 
directed that moral education be included 
in the curricula of public schools. 

It is natural that a program begun in 
defeat should be revised in the light of 
ten years of experience. The purpose of 


the revision was to insure an efficient 
education in harmony with the needs of 
the nation and society. The chief objec- 
tives were thoroughness of moral educa- 
tion, extension of basic general knowl- 
edge, and advancement of education in 
science and technology. 

In the advancement of scientific and 
technological education in the elemen- 
tary and the lower secondary schools, 
the curriculum content of arithmetic, 
mathematics, science and related subjects 
should be improved, especially in the 
lower secondary schools. Instruction in 
mathematics and science should be in- 
creased and the teaching of science should 
be strengthened by establishing new 
technical courses. 

In the lower secondary schools, com- 
pulsory education is in its final stage, and 
in the third year special courses should 
be given according to the individual stu- 
dent’s future. 

Since education is, in essence, the de- 
velopment of human personality, the 
problems of teachers should be the cen- 
tral subject of educational reform. 

The postwar changes aimed at making 
the teacher a cultured, professional man, 
qualified to teach after graduation from 
a four-year university course. Assessing 
the ten years of experience has proved 
that this formal democratic system has 
not always assured the scholastic achieve- 
ments of teachers. Furthermore, it has 
overlooked the quality of character in 
the teacher. It has invited an oversupply 
of teacher applicants. The scholastic 
grades of university teacher-applicants 
are, generally speaking, lower than those 
of applicants in other fields. The causes, 
I believe, are that teachers’ salaries are 
low; that respect for, and social prestige 
of, teachers have decreased; and that 
teachers themselves have less pride and 
sense of calling in their profession. As for 
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the last, there seems to be some subtle 
connection with the teachers’ organiza- 
tion which tinges their program with 
Marxism and persistently impels them to 
emphasize their status as workers. 

The Central Council for Education 
made a study of the teacher-training pro- 
gram and submitted a report to the Min- 
ister of Education in 1958. It is expected 
that the government will change this 
program in the near future. The report 
states, “For the purpose of fostering the 
high quality required of teachers as a spe- 
cialized profession, the principle will def- 
initely be maintained that the training of 
teachers should be carried on by the uni- 
versity. Simultaneously, the defects ob- 
served in the open policy will promptly 
be improved, and by projecting a more 
systematic framework for the training 
of teachers a high standard of education 
must then be established.” 

Along with reform of teacher train- 
ing and the system of granting licenses 
to teachers, and the planned training and 
appropriate assignment of teachers, the 
most urgent issue in current Japanese 
education is the Teachers’ Union. Con- 
sisting mainly of the teachers in the com- 
pulsory education schools, the Union is, 
with its present membership of 500,000, 
the outstanding representative of teach- 
ers in Japan. The Union accepts the class- 
struggle theory, and belongs to the left- 
wing trade union federation and is itself 
a left-wing power. 

With such a background, the Japan 
Teachers’ Union, in cooperation with 
the opposition party, has come to violent 
battle with the Conservative party, the 
government, and the Ministry of Educa- 


tion. It is the opinion of the Union that 
the Conservative party, its government, 
and the Ministry of Education are reac- 
tionary and that they ‘ntend to return 
education to its prewar pattern, to 
weaken the teacher organization or, at 
least, to place it under stricter supervi- 
sion. Education, which must be neutral, 
is therefore the subject of an over-all 
struggle; teachers, students and, in some 
cases, parents are now being used as the 
tools of power strife. The merit rating of 
teachers is now the object of a violent 
nationwide political and social struggle. 
The major cause of this strife is, I be- 
lieve, attributable to the political charac- 
ter of the Union itself, in conflict with 
the reactionary tendencies of govern- 
ment policies, rather than to the system 
itself. 

At any rate, people in general—includ- 
ing the well-intentioned intellectuals, stu- 
dents, parents, and a majority of the 
teachers—strongly criticize the strife and 
the attitude of the Union, which disre- 
gards the fact that it is sacrificing both 
education and the school children. At 
the same time the Union requests the au- 
thorities to moderate their attitude and 
policy toward the Union. Together with 
the majority of the Japanese people, I 
earnestly hope that our school teachers 
will return to their ideals as teachers of 
youth rather than as _class-conscious 
workers, and that instead of making the 
school and education the cause of politi- 
cal strife both government and teachers 
will revive their wisdom and courage to 
defend this sphere for the development 
of human character, thereby restoring 
Japanese education to its normal status. 


Challenges in International Education* 
LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


a 1 visited for nine months 
the new and emerging nations of 
Africa, the Middle East, and Asia. It is 
difficult to realize that twenty-five of 
these nations have won their independ- 
ence since World War II, with nearly 
700 million persons involved—or one 
person in every four in the world. 

Sometimes these nations are classified 
as underdeveloped countries, but anyone 
who knows them well realizes that a 
qualifying statement is needed in de- 
scribing them. Actually they are more 
highly developed in some respects than 
the United States, but they are indus- 
trially (or economically) underdeveloped. 

This trip was an exciting, distressing, 
and humbling experience. Exciting be- 
cause of the people I met, the many fas- 
cinating sights I saw, and the bursts of 
energy and creativity which I witnessed. 
Distressing because of the many com- 
plex problems one encounters and the 
precarious nature of international affairs 
which imprésses one everywhere he trav- 
els. Humbling because of the enormous 
jobs which face anyone who wants to be 
helpful abroad and because of the stag- 
gering tasks which confront anyone at 
home who is interested in promoting ef- 
fective education for living in the inter- 
national community of our day. 


* Dr. Kenworthy is the author of Introduc- 
ing Children to the World and Twelve Citizens 
of the World. He is a former UNESCO secre- 
tariat member. 
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I returned from my travels proud of 
many aspects of our national life, from 
the American drug store to the Ameri- 
can school system. Yet I am more than 
ever aware that we too are an under- 
developed nation in some respects. We 
are underdeveloped in our knowledge of 
other lands and peoples, in our inability 
to communicate with the peoples of the 
world in their languages, in our adoles- 
cent desire to be liked by everyone and 
at all times, in our ability to interpret our 
beliefs and our way of life simply, boldly, 
and dramatically around the globe, and 
in our lack of realization that if we want 
others to be like us, we must be ready 
and willing to be like them at least in 
some respects. A realization of these facts 
made my journey a humbling experience. 

These months of traveling abroad also 
strengthened my awareness of the many 
challenges w hich face American educa- 
tors as we try to prepare ourselves and 
our pupils to live in the changing, con- 
fusing, chaotic world of our day and 
probably for decades to come. I shall 
touch briefly on ten of these challenges. 


1. To regain and restate the basic philos- 
ophy of American education 


Throughout the world today there is 
a passion for education. It is much in evi- 
dence everywhere—in the building of 
schools, in the proportion of national 
budgets allocated to education, and in the 
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thousands of adult education classes. This 
world-wide interest in education is a 
thrilling aspect of our times, yet the type 
of education being offered in many of 
the schools around the world is like that 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and by no means adequate for the 
twentieth century. 

Many leaders of education are looking 
to the United States for guidance in 
thinking about the aims of education in 
their lands. They have been attracted to 
education here because it is for all the 
children of all the people, because it is 
practical (being based on the needs of 
children and society), and because it is 
experimental in nature. 

At least that was true in the past. Yet, 
at the most critical period in the history 
of education around the world, when 
we could help so many nations to es- 
tablish educational systems which would 
be of tremendous value to them, we 
American educators are in retreat. We 
are unsure of ourselves, uncertain as to 
the wisdom of our educational philos- 
ophy, and terrified by the attacks on us 
and our ideas by individuals and pres- 
sure groups. 

In one of those sudden swings of the 
pendulum which intermittently plague 
us as a nation, we are beginning to won- 
der if the Russians have the best approach 
to education. And in our eagerness for 
easy, quick answers to our dilemma, we 
have begun to think that science and 
mathematics will save us. 

We surely need these two subjects, but 
if the world needs any one thing more 
than another it is the application of the 
findings of the social sciences to human 
and international relations. Our zeal to 
bridge the gaps in our curricula should 
not cause us to forget the importance of 
the social sciences, along with science, 
mathematics, and languages. 


Yes, we need to clarify the goals of 
American education and to articulate 
our findings abroad simply, boldly, and 
dramatically. We should be proud of the 
basic philosophy of American education 
and realize that much of the philosophy 
which was developed here when we were 
a relatively new nation, struggling to 
achieve national unity, is exportable to 
other new nations today, even though 
the structure and methods of American 
education probably should not be copied 
elsewhere. 


2. To develop a world-centered educa- 
tion 


For a long while education in the 
United States has been Europe-centered. 
We have studied European history, liter- 
ature and languages, and sometimes art 
and music—when they were not con- 
sidered “frills” by local school boards. In 
the past such an education was under- 
standable. Our heritage was primarily Eu- 
ropean. Our economic ties were largely 
with Europe, the political center of the 
world. 

But today we live in a vastly bigger 
world, including Latin America, the 
Middle Fast, Africa, and Asia. The po- 
litical center is moving from Europe; 
the world rather than just Europe is our 
home today. 

To be intelligent citizens and effective 
human beings we need to learn as much 
as we can about the many areas of our 
contemporary international community. 
Only then will we gain understanding 
and appreciation of other groups of hu- 
man beings around the globe. Drastic 
changes must be made in our curricula— 
in literature, languages, the social studies, 
art and music, and other fields—before 
we can acquire this learning. 

To develop such a world-centered ed- 
ucation will also demand some frame of 


ii 
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reference for our study of the interna- 
tional community. This background will 
not be developed quickly, but I would 
like to suggest a few points which might 
be included in it. If we are to live in 
the world today and tomorrow we need 
to realize, for example, that most of the 
world’s people live in Asia, are non- 
white, are farmers and fishermen, live in 
villages, are non-Christians, are abysmally 
poor and therefore ill-fed, ill-housed, ill- 
clothed, illiterate, and ill. Most of the 
world’s people also live under forms of 
government and economy which are dif- 
ferent from ours, and most of their gov- 
ernments are working together in the 
United Nations and its agencies. 

These are fundamental facts which we 
need to know. If we really knew them 
and acted upon them, American educa- 
tion and American international rela- 
tions would be altered radically—and for 
the better. 


3. To develop a philosophy of teaching 
about the world 


I have already said that one strength 
of American education at its best is 
that it is practical. Yet, like every other 
quality, this can be two-edged. The dan- 
ger of the practical approach is that peo- 
ple tend to find some simple gadget, in- 
teresting activity, or pet project and to 
rely upon it without serious thought as 
to its real purpose. 

We invite a student from abroad to 
speak in an Assembly, we sing a few 
songs from other parts of the world, or 
we build igloos, adobe houses, and wind- 
mills and think that we have promoted 
international understanding. Maybe we 
have; maybe we haven't. 

It is high time that we gave serious 
thought to the philosophy of education 
for international understanding. We 


need, for example, to wrestle with such 
questions as these: 


Should we develop a single standard by 
which to study all countries, or should we 
use one standard for our friends in the 
NATO nations and another for Russia and 
China and whatever other nations are con- 
sidered “enemies” at the moment? 


How early should we begin to expose 
children to the problems of the world and 
in what ways? Should we reserve the ex- 
posé of political alliances and intrigues, re- 
ligious and racial hatreds, and abysmal and 
shocking poverty for secondary school pu- 
pils or include them at the elementary 
school level? 


What is the difference between educa- 
tion and propaganda in education for inter- 
national understanding? 


To what extent is interest in world affairs 
an escape from the baffling problems of our 
local communities and our nation? How 
can we integrate the study of local and na- 
tional problems with world problems? 


To what extent must our educational 
work abroad be dictated by official for- 
eign policy? To put it more bluntly, must 
educational work abroad be a subtle form 
of imperialism? 


Too little attention has been given to 
such questions, for answering them is 
much more difficult than working on 
methods and resources for international 
understanding. Yet these are basic ques- 
tions which should be examined, and at 
least tentative solutions regarding them 
should be drawn soon. 


4. To develop a continuous, cumulative 
curriculum about the world 


In recent times three concepts of the 
role of American schools have been 
stressed: the child-centered school, the 
community-centered school, and the 
American society-centered school. Each 
of these has contributed to the develop- 
ment of our curriculum, but to them we 
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now need to add a fourth—the concept 
of the world-centered school. 

Today’s events challenge us to de- 
velop a curriculum from nursery school 
through adult education which will help 
each American to live in the international 
community which is painfully and slowly 
emerging. 

To develop such a curriculum we may 
need to think in terms of broad themes 
which ought to permeate every subject 
field and every activity under the guid- 
ance of schools. Because of my own in- 
terest in such themes, I mention ten 
which might be considered in a continu- 
ous, cumulative curriculum. They are: 


The Earth as the Home of Man 
Two and a Half Billion Neighbors 
Ways of Living Around the World 
A World of Fun and Beauty 

An Interdependent World 

Many Countries and Cultures 
Poverty and Plenty 

Many Forms of Government 
Many Religions 

Conflict and Cooperation.1 


These are merely one man’s suggestions 
regarding what might be considered in 
building a curriculum about the world. 
We need many others from individuals 
and groups. Furthermore, we need to 
encourage the thinking of many subject- 
matter groups, especially at the secondary 
school level, about how their fields can 
contribute to school-wide studies of the 
world.” 


1Leonard S. Kenworthy, Introducing Chil- 
dren to the World: In Elementary and Junior 
High Schools (New York, Harper, 1956), 268 
" The most recent and most ambitious under- 
taking of this kind was a special issue of the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals (December, 1956) on “In- 
ternational Understanding Through the Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum.” This was prepared 
by the Commission on International Under- 
standing of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 


5. To examine critically the methods for 
promoting education for life in the 
international community 


We certainly know enough about the 
learning process today to realize that no 
one approach will be effective in arous- 
ing the interest of all boys and girls in 
the world. We know that a variety of 
approaches is needed to arouse interest 
on the part of different individuals, and 
that several methods can reinforce learn- 
ing. We also know that other lands must 
be viewed from many angles—through 
their music and art, their history and con- 
temporary affairs, their architecture and 
literature, and in other ways. 

The methods we can use are far more 
numerous and richer than we sometimes 
realize. There are thousands of resource 
persons upon whom we can draw. There 
are scores of valuable reference books, 
countless hobby interests to utilize. 
There are hundreds of films and film- 
strips, charts, maps, globes, radio and 
television programs, and other audio- 
visual resources which can be helpful. 

We need now to concentrate on dis- 
covering which of these methods seem 
to be most effective with certain age 
groups, with certain aims in view, and 
with certain types of children. 

Without any statistical evidence to 
support his contention, the writer would 
like to suggest that the most promising 
practice today in international education 
is school affiliations. These are group 
friendships, fostered over a period of 
years by a wide variety of methods and 
involving teachers and parents as well as 
children. I look forward to the day when 
every pupil in American schools will be 


8 For further information write to the School 
Affiliation Service, American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 
Pe. 
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involved in at least four such affiliations 
during his academic years, each affilia- 
tion being in a different part of the 
world. 


6. To develop patterns for studying 
countries and cultures 


Because the job of introducing our- 
selves and our pupils to the world is so 
vast and complex, we need to develop 
useful patterns for studying countries 
and cultures. Development of these pat- 
terns is even more important when one 
realizes how many new nations will join 
the international community in the next 
few years, long after tomorrow’s citi- 
zens have had a chance to study about 
them in schools. Perhaps development of 
the skill of looking at a locality is more 
important as an aim of a school than the 
acquision of knowledge about places, 
since the knowledge will change and 
new groups of human beings will be 
formed in the future. 

There are dangers in suggesting such 
patterns, for they can be misinterpreted 
and become static rather than dynamic. 
Nevertheless, most teachers need some 
help in how to study a country and its 
culture. Therefore this writer will risk 
suggesting such a pattern. 

As we study any community, any 
country, or any culture, we need to keep 
a few factors in mind. In most instances 
it is best to begin with the geographic 
base—the location, lay of the land, cli- 
mate, and resources. 

Then we need to look at the people 
of a given area and their ways of living. 

Next comes an understanding of their 
values, goals, and ideals. This is difficult, 
but it is central to an understanding of 
any community, any country, or any 
culture. 

Growing out of these values are the 
institutions of a people. There are at 


least five factors in almost every group— 
the family, religion, government, educa- 
tion, and the economy of the people. 
More and more the mass media too need 
to be examined. 

Finally, we need to look at the crea- 
tive expressions of any group of people. 
Their future is likely to depend upon 
these creative talents, ranging from the 
arts to social organization. 

All of these aspects of life need to be 
examined in regard to the past, present, 
and future of a group, as well as its 
relationships with other communities, 
countries, and cultures. 


7. To develop adequate resources for 
studies of the world 


If we are to do an effective job of 
teaching about the world, we must in- 
crease and improve the resources for such 
studies. A wealth of material is now avail- 
able, but there are glaring omissions in 
our printed publications and audio-visual 
materials. For example, thirteen and a 
half years after the establishment of the 
United Nations there is still no adequate 
treatment of it for elementary school 
children. Neither is there any simple 
account of village life in various parts of 
the world, despite the fact that most of 
the world live in villages. 

There are whole areas of the world 
about which there is little material or 
very little adequate material. This is es- 
pecially true of Africa and Southeast 
Asia. Then there are areas of the world 
about which our information is out of 
date. This criticism applies primarily to 
Latin America. A great deal was printed 
and filmed in the days of the Good 
Neighbor Policy, but precious little has 
been produced since that time. 

A crying need in this whole field of 
international education is a curriculum 
center on world affairs for teachers. It 
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should be run by a teachers college, uni- 
versity, or private organization rather 
than by an agency of the government, 
and should be assisted by well-qualified, 
creative teachers, and by writers, pub- 
lishers, and competent organizations in 
the preparation of a wealth and variety 
of accurate, objective, and yet interesting 
materials. 


8. To develop effective means of evaluat- 
ing growth in international under- 
standing 


Evaluation is always a difficult process, 
especially in the realms of attitudes and 
actions in the field of international edu- 
cation. It is probably the weakest link in 
the chain of challenges in this discussion. 
We must clarify our aims before we can 
make much progress in evaluation, but in 
the meantime experimentation in this 
broad field should be encouraged. Tests 
of information are available, but they 
quickly become obsolete. Up-to-date 
ones are relatively easy to devise, how- 
ever. 

International understanding is_basic- 
ally the development of attitudes, skills, 
and broad concepts leading to enlightened 
behavior. These aspects of life are diffi- 
cult to measure, hence precious little has 
been done in this important yet compli- 
cated field. 

Here and there individuals and systems 
are experimenting. An example is the 
series of tests on Asia given in conjunc- 
tion with the state-wide television series 
in Connecticut. 

Evaluation in international education 
is a wide-open field for classroom teach- 
ers, school systems, and doctoral candi- 
dates.* 


4 See Margaret Cormack, “How Can Teachers 
Evaluate Growth in International Understand- 
ing?” Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, December, 1956. 


9. To educate teachers with world hori- 
zons 


In international education as in every 
other type, the teacher is the keystone 
of the arch. Such education must, there- 
fore, begin with the training of world- 
minded teachers. What we need is not 
ideal internationalists, but people who are 
growing, people who are stretching their 
horizons, people who are becoming 


integrated individuals 

experts in democratic human relations 

rooted in their own country and culture 

appreciative of other countries and cultures 

informed about the contemporary world 
scene 

informed participants in efforts to strength- 
en the United Nations and achieve world 
community 

conversant with methods and materials for 
creating world-minded children and 
youth 

undergirded by a faith or philosophy of 
life which makes all this possible.® 


If we can develop enough such per- 
sons, future historians may be able to 
write that the teachers of the United 
States did their part in helping to turn 
the world from international suicide to 
international sanity, from world chaos to 
world community. 

There are scores of ways in which 
each of us can grow in the direction of 
world-mindedness, but space here per- 
mits mention of only three. 

1. As a start, read at least one good 
book about world affairs.*® 


5Leonard S. Kenworthy, World Horizons 
for Teachers (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1952). 

6 Four books in this field which I recommend 
highly are; Chester Bowles, Ideas, People and 
Peace (Harper, 1958); Norman Cousins, Who 
Speaks for Man? (Macmillan, 1953); Vera 
Dean, The Nature of the Non-Western World 
(Mentor, 1957); and Louis Fischer, This Is 
Our World (Harper, 1956). 
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2. Subscribe to a magazine which will 
help you to keep abreast of current world 
affairs, such as Focus, the Foreign Policy 
Headline Books, and UNESCO Courier. 

3. Affiliate with some organization 
which is trying to improve world under- 
standing, whether it be the American 
Association for the United Nations, the 
Foreign Policy Association, or some kin- 
dred group. 


10. To win public support for programs 
in our schools about the world 


Many teachers are already carrying on 
programs about the world in their classes. 
Still more would do so if they felt easy 
and secure in handling controversial is- 
sues in a realistic and relatively objective 
way. 

There are plenty of people and a few 
blatantly vocal organizations ready to 
pounce upon teachers and school sys- 
tems if they go very far in implementing 
the suggestions set forth in this discus- 
sion. We should encourage individuals 
and organizations in our communities to 
demand more and better teaching about 
the world. Too often such persons and 
groups wait until there is trouble to come 
to the rescue of world-minded teachers. 
They need to shift from a negative, de- 
fensive approach to a more positive one. 
The public will support them in most 
cases, as has been shown in the election 
of pro-UNESCO members to the Los 
Angeles School board recently after 
years of anti-UNESCO and anti-UN 
propaganda in that city. 

A little more than a hundred years ago 
the American people caught a vision of 
a public school system to prepare people 
for life in a democratic society. The is- 


sues involved were argued in a debate 
lasting for years, but a decision was finally 
made and a system of free, compulsory 
education was instituted of which we can 
be very proud, despite its weaknesses. 

Perhaps we are on the threshold of 
another such vision and another such de- 
bate over the importance of preparing 
young people to live in the international 
community of our day. In this debate it 
is important to bear in mind and con- 
vince other people that education for in- 
ternational understanding and education 
for national loyalty are complementary 
rather than contradictory terms; that 
education about the world is not intended 
to supplant but to supplement education 
about the United States. 

Our self-interest demands such an edu- 
cation even if our idealism is not strong 
enough to convince us that it is necessary. 


CONCLUSION 


In American schools today too many 
children are getting a nineteenth century 
education for a twentieth century world. 
It is time that our schools developed pro- 
grams which will prepare pupils to live ef- 
fectively during the next fifty years. It is 
time that we gave our pupils a cockpit 
view of the world as well as a porthole 
view of their surrounding communities. 
It is time that we teachers took off our 
cultural blinders and gained a planetary 
perspective. 

Yes, it is a great as well as a ghastly 
time to be a teacher. Ghastly because of 
the possibilities of mankind’s suicide; 
great because of what we can do to pro- 
mote man’s survival and the development 
of new kinds of human beings able to 
live in a world community. 


The Road to UNESCO’ 


DAVID G. SCANLON 
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Lt April 1919 a group of women met 
in Paris with the representatives of 
the Allied governments who were writ- 
ing the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. These women, representing the In- 
ternational Council of Women and the 
Suffragist Conference of the Allied coun- 
tries and the United States, had been 
granted a half-hour in which to present 
a memorandum that included, among 
other proposals, stressing the necessity of 
creating an international office of edu- 
cation within the League. Among the 
women was Fannie Fern Andrews, whose 
own efforts in the field of international 
education had become legendary and who 
had come closer than any other individ- 
ual* to establishing an international office 


*Dr. Scanlon is Coordinator of Teachers 
College, Columbia, International Cooperation 
Administration Contracts. 

1See David G. Scanlon, “Pioneers of Inter- 
national Education, 1817-1914,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, Vol. 60, No. 4, January 1959, pp. 
209-19. 

Other publications of interest and value to 
the student of international education would in- 
clude I.L. Kandel’s classic, Intellectual Co- 
operation: National and International (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1944); Pedro Rosello, Forerunners of the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education (London: 
Evans Brothers, 1944); Waldo G. Leland, “The 
Background and Antecedents of UNESCO,” 
American Philosophical Society, Proceedings, 
Vol. XC, No. 4 (September 1946); William G. 
Carr, Only by Understanding (New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, Headline Series, 
No. 52, May-June 1945); Ruth E. McMurry 
and Muna Lee, The Cultural Approach, An- 


of education in the pre-World War I era. 

That section of the memorandum con- 
cerned with education consisted of three 
basic concepts. In the first place it was 
argued that the League should be thought 
of as an agency of civilization as well as 
peace. If this were done, then education 
would have to play a major role in the 
post-war period. Its role as the agent of 
civilization could best be played through 
an international office. Secondly, it was 
pointed out that in order for the League 
to survive and become a force for peace, 
the youth of the world would have to be 
educated to its goals. In the minds of the 
women it would be necessary to build 
loyalty to and faith in the League in chil- 
dren throughout the world. While many 
countries would encourage their schools 
to teach about the League of Nations, an 
international office could serve as a clear- 
ing house and as a center for materials 
concerning the League. The final state- 
ment in the memorandum emphasized 
that mankind could be liberated only if 
all people had access to democratic edu- 
cation. 

To support these needs the committee 
of women proposed Article 22 of the 


other Way in International Relations (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1947); Howard E. Wilson (ed.), “National 
Programs,” International Conciliation, No. 462 
(June 1950); and “Education as an Implement 
of International Cooperation,” International 
Conciliation, No. 415 (November 1945). 
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League Covenant, which would have in- 
cluded an international bureau of educa- 
tion as part of the League. 

The women were well received by the 
statesmen, and yet Paris was filled with 
groups urging the writers of the Cove- 
nant to include their particular area of 


interest in the League. President Wood- 


row Wilson, after pointing out this fact 
to the committee, thanked the women 
for their presentation, but education was 
not mentioned in the Covenant. 

During the next two years problems 
concerning education were constantly 
coming before the League and, for this 
reason, the Council considered a pro- 
posal made by Leon Bourgeois that a 
committee of educators and scientists be 
appointed to consider “international in- 
tellectual cooperation and education.” 
The Council agreed upon a resolution 
which would have created a commis- 
sion to study means by which intellect- 
ual cooperation and education could be 
assisted through an international bureau 
of education. The resolution was pre- 
sented before the Committee on Humani- 
tarian Questions of the League and 
touched off a controversy that ended any 
hopes of an international bureau under 
the sponsorship of the League. The Jugo- 
slav delegate, M. Avramovitch, objected 
to the word “education” in the resolu- 
tion. Other delegates as well saw inclu- 
sion of the word “education” as a pos- 
sible danger to national interests and 
feared that an international educational 
organization would have powers to inter- 
cede in the internal affairs of a country. 
Many of the newer nations, jealous of 
their new sovereignty, were fearful that 
this freedom might be infringed. The 
chairman, with the agreement of the 
Committee, eliminated the word “educa- 
tion.” For those who were interested in 
the international bureau there was still 


hope that “education” could be intro- 
duced before the Assembly. 

The proposal for a Committee on In- 
tellectual Cooperation was presented be- 
fore the Assembly by Gilbert Murray, 
Professor of Greek at Oxford Univer- 
sity. Indicating that the word “educa- 
tion” had been | dropped from the original 
resolution, Professor Murray said “that 
the League would be interested in educa- 
tion for peace, but not in general educa- 
tion. 

The delegate from Haiti, M. Danté 
Bellegarde, made a final attempt to pre- 
sent a resolution which would include 
general education with intellectual co- 
operation. He pointed out that education 
was becoming a scientific consideration 
and that if the League hoped to achieve 
success in intellectual cooperation, it 
could not neglect education, which 
played such an important role in influenc- 
ing the mind. Unfortunately, Bellegarde 
was unable to rally other delegates to his 


position; and as a single delegate could 


defeat Assembly acts of this type, he 
finally agreed to the resolution w hich es- 
tablished simply a Commission on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. 

F. P. Walters, formerly Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, in dis- 
cussing the Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation wrote: 


Created amidst scepticism, hindered in its 
natural growth by lack of funds, it was 
never able to perform more than a fraction 
of the vast services which, with better for- 
tune and better management, it might have 
rendered to the world.” 


The Committee was expected to serve 
three purposes. The influential French 
Federation of Intellectual Workers an- 


2F. P. Walters, A History of the League of 
Nations (London: Oxford University Press, 
1952), Pp. 190. 
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ticipated that it would, first of all, play 
as important a role for the intellectuals 
as the International Labor Office was to 
perform for industrial workers. The sec- 
ond purpose was to build up contacts 
between intellectuals. As a result of the 
war, exchanges of information between 
scientists, artists, and teachers had come 
to a standstill. The opportunity to revive 
and expand what had been started in the 
prewar period would depend upon the 
support of a powerful organization such 
as the League. Henri Lafontaine and 
Paul Orlet from Belgium had founded 
the Union of International Associations 
for the purpose of bringing together in- 
tellectuals and publishing the results of 
international conferences. Two hundred 
organizations had joined the Union, and 
both Lafontaine and Otlet hoped to es- 
tablish an international university. The 
Belgian Government supported the two 
men in their insistence upon development 
of this use of intellectual cooperation 
and, as this view was supported by many 
other governments, it became a major 
objective of the Committee. 

The third objective was to make maxi- 
mum use of the intellectuals of the world 
in the League’s concern with peace. It 
was argued that history had been made 
by military leaders and politicians. It 
was now time for the intellectuals to 
exert their influence for the maintenance 
of world peace. 

The original Committee in 1922 con- 
sisted of twelve members and represented 
the leading scholars of the world. Mad- 
ame Curie, Gilbert Murray, Albert Ein- 
stein, and Jagadis Bose were members of 
this Committee, with Henri Bergson 
serving as president. Despite the over- 
whelming needs, the first proposal made 
by the Committee appears very modest 
—an investigation of the conditions of in- 
tellectual workers in Central and Eastern 


Europe; studies of the possibility of ex- 
panding the international exchange of 
scientific publications; creation of an in- 
ternational fund for scientific research; 
establishment of a center for university 
information to encourage the exchange 
of professors and students; and establish- 
ment of international copyright and 
scientific proprietary right agreements. 

The meager budget of five thousand 
pounds allowed by the Committee was 
approved only after endless debate and 
controversy. Such a limited budget 
would permit only a meeting of one w eek 
per year. Its staff was one assigned mem- 
ber of the League Secretariat. In 1924, 
when it became apparent that the Assem- 
bly would never give the Committee the 
financial support it badly needed, Berg- 
son appealed directly to members of the 
League for funds. The French Govern- 
ment agreed to support an Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation in Paris. The 
control of the Institute remained in the 
hands of the League and, as other gov- 
ernments began to support the Institute, 
there was an opportunity to expand the 
activities of the Committee. The Insti-- 
tute served as a clearing house and secre- 
tariat for a large number of international 
organizations, among them the Interna- 
tional Museum Office, University Infor- 
mation Center, Educational Documenta- 
tion Center, Folk Arts, and History of 
Art. The Institute published periodical 
bulletins, such as Cooperation Intellect- 
uelle, Mouseion, and Index Transla- 
tionum. 

The Italian Government offered to es- 
tablish in 1928 an International Cinemat- 
ographic Institute which would remain 
under the control of the Committee. The 
offer was accepted and, until it was 
closed by Mussolini in 1937, the Institute 
encouraged the production, distribution, 
and exchange of educational films and 


— 
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served as a center of information on edu- 
cational film making. 

Although the Committee worked un- 
der severe handicaps, it was able to con- 
duct many important activities. The 
work of the Institute in supporting inter- 
national conferences has become an im- 
portant area of work for UNESCO. An 
attempt was made to reform textbooks 
and eliminate hatred of neighboring na- 
tions. A mission was sent to China to 
help in educational reconstruction. Each 
country was asked to form a National 
Committee of Intellectual Cooperation, 
and by 1939 forty-four supporting 
groups had been organized. National 
groups served as important links between 
the International Committee and intellec- 
tual groups within various countries. In 
many ways the present national commit- 
tees for UNESCO perform a similar 
function. 

The Committee undertook many im- 
portant projects, but it failed to unite 
intellectuals against excessive nationalism 
and national ambitions. It was not diffi- 
cult to bring about common agreement 
among doctors, but attempts to create 
similar agreement among teachers and 
scholars were not successful. This is not 
surprising in view of the limited financial 
and moral support given to the Commit- 
tee by the League. 

Henri Bonnet, who served as the able 
director of the Institute for many years, 
suggested in 1941 four points which 
would have to be considered for intel- 
lectual cooperation in the future. First, 
the intellectual division of any world 
agency would have to be much stronger 
than that of former agencies, and it would 
need adequate financial support to be- 
come an influential part of a future world 
agency. Second, the intellectual group 
would have to be concernéd with all cul- 
tural aspects of intellectual experience. 


“If there is one thing indivisible, it is the 
unity of spiritual life.” The third point 
Bonnet emphasized was the need to see 
educational problems as part of the gen- 
eral cultural problems. Finally, he sug- 
gested that the division should have a 
great degree of freedom and yet be an 
integral part of the world agency. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Discouraged by the apathy of the 
League and yet determined to establish an 
organization that could act as a clearing 
house for educational information, the 
International Bureau was established as a 
private organization in December, 1925, 
at Geneva. The organizing committee . 
had the support of many outstanding 
educators and international figures, in- 
cluding the Swiss psychologist Edouard 
Claparéde and the Director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 

For three years the Bureau attempted 
to carry on its work with annual contri- 
butions by individual and corporate 
members. In order to expand its activi- 
ties, a new constitution was adopted 
which made the Bureau an official or- 
ganization. Its Council and Executive 
Committee were placed under the con- 
trol of its members, the great majority 
of whom were Ministers of Education of 
governments. From its earliest inception 
the Swiss Government was its main sup- 
port. By 1938 there were only seventeen 
members, and most of the governments 
represented were small powers. The 
United States did not join the Bureau 
until July, 1958, although it had co- 
operated unofficially since the 1930's. 

The Bureau, despite severe handicaps, 


Henri Bonnet, “Intellectual Cooperation,” 
in Intellectual Cooperation in World Organiza- 
tion (Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1942), p. 209. 


was able to make a major contribution 
to education through its conferences and 
publications. It has published studies on 
the field of comparative education, the 
organization of education in various 
ministries of education, professional 
training of teachers, use of school li- 
braries, and the salaries of teachers in var- 
ious countries. A central theme on prob- 
lems of education was selected each year 
for the Bureau’s annual meeting, which 
was well attended by members and rep- 
resentatives from non-member govern- 
ments.* 

In 1931 the Bureau asked for annual 
reports from ministries of education. 
These reports were incorporated in the 
Bureau’s yearbook, which is now pub- 
lished jointly with UNESCO. The Bu- 
reau also started publication of a quar- 
terly bulletin which includes information 
on education throughout the world and 
reviews educational works. 

When the Bureau moved to the Palais 
Wilson, the former office of the Secre- 
tariat of the League, there was room to 
provide a permanent exhibition cf in- 
structional materials from various coun- 
tries. The exhibit has continued to be of 
great interest to visiting educators. 


GOVERNMENTAL CULTURAL 
RELATIONS PROGRAMS 


In addition to the activities of inter- 
national agencies, governments in the 
period between World Wars I and II en- 
gaged in cultural relations programs. 
France and Germany, among the earliest 
countries to recognize the desirability of 
a program that would extend their re- 
spective cultures beyond the geographi- 
cal limitations of Europe, can trace their 
programs to the nineteenth century. 


4Since 1947 the annual conference has been 
sponsored jointly by the International Bureau 
of Education and UNESCO. 
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France aided missionary’ efforts in Asia 
and the Middle East, and by helping to 
build schools and hospitals furthered 
French culture in these areas. Germany 
concentrated on the various schools es- 
tablished by German communities 
throughout the world. While these were 
originally supported by private groups, 
they soon received subsidies from the 
government. 

France expanded her efforts in Europe 
and the western hemisphere by helping 
French schools and French institutes. A 
program of cultural relations overseas 
was included in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and consisted of four divisions: 
universities and schools, art and libraries, 
travel and sports, and an area which 
supported private cultural agencies. In- 
cluded in the latter were such agencies 
as the Alliance Francaise, which was 
created to encourage the study of French. 
On the eve of World War II approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the budget of the 
Foreign Affairs Office was allocated for 
the cultural relations program. 

With the establishment of the British 
Council for Relations with Other Coun- 
tries as an agency to interpret Britain 
abroad, the United Kingdom in 1934 be- 
gan its program. It was hoped that finan- 
cial support would come from private 
groups; when this did not happen, the 
Foreign Office supported the Council. 

In 1938 the United States created an 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scien- 
tific and Cultural Cooperation with the 
other American Republics and a Division 
of Cultural Relations. The United States 
was the last of the major powers to start 
such a program, although private agen- 
cies here had been engaged in cultural 
activities for decades. 

While governmental cultural programs 
have varied depending upon the country 
concerned, all countries viewed their pro- 
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grams as important aspects of the foreign 
policy. Although there might be a theo- 
retical statement on the value of recipro- 
cal cultural relations and some exchanges 
between nationals might take place, the 


basic purpose was (and remains today). . 


to explain their culture to other people. 
It is perhaps for this reason that govern- 
ments have supported private organiza- 
tions that are not viewed as simply prop- 
aganda agencies of national powers. The 
need for intellectual and educational co- 
operation has been recognized by many 
private groups and individuals—six hun- 
dred various organizations were operat- 
ing in the United States alone in 1937.5 


CONFERENCE OF ALLIED 
MINISTERS OF EDUCATION 


The beginning of World War II 
brought to a virtual standstill all efforts 
in international education and cultural 
cooperation. And yet, inadvertently it 
provided an opportunity for educational 
leaders to meet together and plan for 
the postwar period. 

In England during World War II there 
were many governments in exile. Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Holland, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Poland, Jugosla- 
via, and France had established free gov- 
ernments to continue the war against 
Nazi Germany. Under the leadership of 
Mr. R. A. Butler, English Minister, a con- 
ference of Allied Ministers of Education 
was called in October 1942 to discuss 
problems of education of concern to the 
Allied governments during the war and 
in the postwar period. The problems in 
1942 appeared overwhelming. Every 
government represented at the confer- 
ence could report the destruction of cru- 
cial areas of education in its country. 


5See The Study of International Relations in 
the United States, by Dr. Edith E. Ware (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938). 


In Belgium the University of Louvain 
had been burned, leaving only 15,000 
volumes of a library of goo,ooo. Profes- 
sors from the University of Ghent and 
the rector of the University of Louvain 
had been arrested for refusing to give the 
Nazi occupiers lists of students that 
would have been used for conscription 
purposes. Thousands of books had been 
removed from the libraries throughout 
Belgium. Textbooks had undergone strict 
censorship and hundreds had been confis- 
cated. 

In France three universities had been 
closed. Professors and teachers who were 
considered liberal had been deported, and 
the Nazi government carried out a policy 
of mass deportation of educators to Ger- 
many. In the coastal cities many schools 
had been destroyed. 

Schools for 100,000 children in Greece 
had been destroyed, and in those areas 
occupied by Bulgaria, only Bulgarian 
schools were permitted. The Univ ersity 
of Athens had been closed, its faculty dis- 
missed, deported, or imprisoned. 

Teachers in Luxembourg were forced 
to take Nazi re-education courses. The 
entire school system was remodeled by 
the occupiers after that of Germany. 

No other country suffered as much 
during its occupation as did Poland. 
Those secondary schools not destroyed 
were requisitioned for the German army. 
All books concerned in the slightest with 
Polish culture were destroyed. Elemen- 
tary education consisted of arithmetic, 
natural history, and manual training. It 
was estimated in 1945 that, “to provide 
only two copies of each book per class 
it will be necessary to produce 1,000,000 
text books.® 

In Jugoslavia every effort was made 
to destroy the common culture of the 


6 Allied Plan for Education, (London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1945), p. 13. 
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country and revive ancient hostilities 
among various ethnic groups. 

To meet what must have appeared to 
many as insurmountable problems, the 
Conference created a series of commis- 
sions and committees. First to be estab- 
lished was the Books and Periodicals 
Commission. Funds were provided to 
buy British books and periodicals for the 
universities of Allied countries. The In- 
ter-Allied Book Center was opened in 
1944 to house books that had been pur- 
chased and those that had been collected 
in various drives. Other countries, in- 
cluding the United States, also conducted 
drives for books that were sent to Allied 
countries through the Book Center. By 
this means a collection of scholarly works 
for universities was assured the moment 
the war was ended. 

While books were of great concern, 
there was also the problem of restoring 
the laboratories in universities and schools 
that had been destroyed. To meet this 
need the Science Commission was formed 
in July, 1943. Assuming that a percent- 
age of existing institutions would be de- 
stroyed before the cessation of the war, 
the Commission worked out twenty-six 
detailed inventories—each consisting of 
thousands of items—listing the laboratory 
needs of the various sciences. Countries 
able to pay for equipment were then in a 
position to contact British or American 
suppliers for their orders. By this method 
the Conference would also have an esti- 
mate of the cost of rebuilding labora- 
tories in countries which could not afford 
to purchase the equipment, and efforts 
would be made to assist these countries. 

The Basic Scholastic Equipment Com- 
mission was established in May, 1944, to 
estimate the material needs of primary 
and secondary education during the first 
six months of liberation. Estimates were 
based upon a “standard unit” of twenty- 


five children. It was hoped by the Con- 
ference that the educational material 
might be used during the period of mili- 
tary control by the Allies, but the rapid 
conclusion of war made this impossible. 
Governments were urged by the Confer- 
ence to prepare inventories of needs not 
only for the six-month period but also 
for an additional year. 

Conference members realized that the 
war and the attempts at Nazi indoctrina- 
tion would create problems that could 
best be solved by all Allied governments 
working cooperatively. The Commission 
on Special Educational Problems in Lib- 
erated Countries was created for this 
purpose. It was concerned with such 
problems as methods of working. with 
the vast army of homeless children, and 
techniques for de-Nazification of the 
schools. 

Also established were the Audio-Vis- 
ual Commission; the Commission on Cul- 
tural Conventions, which was concerned 
for the most part with cultural exchanges 
in the postwar period; the Commission 
for the Protection and Restitution of 
Cultural Material; and, as a subdivision 
of the Books and Periodicals Commis- 
sion, the History Committee, which has 
as its purpose the writing of objective 
textbooks. 

From its original meeting the Confer- 
ence was interested in establishing an or- 
ganization that would include many 
more members than the original Allied 
Ministers.? In October, 1943, govern- 


7In addition to governments, oan organi- 


zations were developing plans for an interna- 
tional office of education. A joint commission 
of The London International Assembly, an un- 
official group of people from the United Na- 
tions, and the Council of Education in World 
Citizenship, made up of representatives ap- 
pointed by British associations of local educa- 
tion authorities and teachers, urged the estab- 
lishment of an International Organization for 
Education. In the United States, the Educational 
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ments which had sent observers to the 


Conference were invited to become 


members. The United States Govern- 
ment sent official delegates to the ninth 
meeting of the Conference held in Lon- 
don in April, 1944, and in accepting the 
invitation indicated it was willing to col- 
laborate with the Allied Ministers Con- 
ference and with other United Nations, 
with the objective of establishing a United 
Nations Organization for Educational 
and Cultural Reconstruction. It was be- 
lieved that in working for the recon- 


struction of educational and cultural in- , 


stitutions in Europe a foundation could 
be established for an effective interna- 
tional organization. 

At the first open meeting held by the 
Conference, on April 12, 1944, the United 
States Delegation presented a resolution 
calling for a permanent organization. This 
proposal was discussed and revised, and 
a tentative constitution was sent to all 
members and associated nations of the 
United Nations. 

Additional meetings held by the United 
States representatives and the Allied Min- 
isters of Education had settled most dif- 
ferences in regard to the proposed or- 
ganization. Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius announced at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference that there was a pro- 
posal on the agenda for educational and 
cultural cooperation to be developed in 
the Economic and Social Council. Some 
members objected to the inclusion of the 
word “educational,” and for a time there 
was fear that the same errors which 
plagued the League of Nations would be 
repeated in the United Nations. For- 
tunately agreement was reached and 


Policies Commission proposed the establishment 
of an international agency for education in its 
publication Education and the People’s Peace 
(Washington, D. C.: 1943). 


“educational” was included in the final 
proposal. The San Francisco Conference 
formalized the place of UNESCO within 
the United Nations. At the Conference 
for the Establishment of United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, held in London in November, 
1945, the constitution of the new organi- 
zation was drafted and signed. 


CONCLUSION 


In New Delhi, at the ninth session of 
the General Conference of UNESCO, it 
was decided to publish selections from 
the writings of John Amos Comenius. 
This new book would mark the third 
centenary of the publication of Comen- 
ius’ Opera Didactica Ommia. The an- 
nouncements of John Comenius, 1592- 
1670: Selections hail Comenius as the 


- “spiritual ancestor of UNESCO.” It is 


always difficult for any organization to 
trace back to those events and activities 
that led to its creation. Certainly in the 
pages of “The Great Didactic” it is pos- 
sible to see the great concern for world 
understanding—a concern that is not dis- 
similar to that announced by UNESCO 
at the time of its inception. In the great 
religious books of the major religions of 
the world one might also find ample evi- 
dence of philosophy that is in harmony 
with the activities of an organization 
that has accepted as one of its major be- 
liefs, “That since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed.” 

It is also possible to find in the plans 
and writings of those men and women 
who were attempting before World 
War I to establish an international of- 
fice of education, many of those activities 
carried on by UNESCO today. In 1817 
Marc Jullien proposed questions on edu- 
cation that are not dissimilar to the Com- 
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pulsory Education series published by 
UNESCO. Molkenboer urged in 1873 
that textbooks be written that would be 
free of prejudice and hate. Peeters’ Min- 
erva and LeBonnois’ Le Courrier were 
forerunners of educational journals now 
published by UNESCO. 

Despite these forerunners, UNESCO 
has as its immediate roots the Commit- 


tee of Intellectual Cooperation, the In- 
ternational Bureau, the numerous cul- 
tural programs of various countries, and 
the many private organizations interested 
in international understanding. For, as 
limited as their activities appear today, 
they developed techniques and proced- 
ures that proved invaluable to those re- 
sponsible for the creation of UNESCO. 


Donald G. Tewksbury, 1894-1958 


ONALD Trwksspury belonged to 

Teachers College for more than 
thirty years as student, teacher, admin- 
istrator, and counselor to students from 
other lands. We knew him well and we 
loved him. A mere recital of his pro- 
fessional work could not possibly reveal 
the spirit that was his and—through him 
—ours. 

He moved quietly among us. Not with 
the quiet of passivity or indifference or 
quiescence, But the quiet of dignity, of 
gentleness, of repose, and of contempla- 
tion, wonderfully described by Charles 
Morgan in The Fountain as “the stilling 
of the soul within the activities of the 
mind and body so that it might be still 
as the axis of a revolving wheel is 

Donald Tewksbury’s imprint was made 
not primarily through his books, though 
his history of the founding of American 
colleges and universities is a classic and 
he plowed new ground in his volumes on 
ideologies of the Far East and in his writ- 
ings on the meaning of international edu- 
cation. His influence is not primarily that 
of lasting administrative structure or of- 
fice, though he was genuinely creative 
and broad-gauged in difficult tasks as 
dean at Bard College and at New Col- 
lege. His mark is rather where it counts 
most—in the lives and character of the 
people whom he served, his students, his 
advisees, his colleagues, his friends. 

To be his colleague was a rewarding 
privilege. Those of us who long knew 
him could appreciate and draw freely 


upon his wisdom, his strength, and his 
tantalizing humor. The new and young 
colleague could quickly feel and come 
to count upon his acceptance and his 
support, whether it took the form of a 
ready invitation to collaborate with him 
on some scholarly writing, or to teach 
with him, or to feel wonderingly warm 
in his stanch defense of the newcomer’s 
right to be himself and to write the truth 
as he saw it. Many times did he gener- 
ously induct a younger colleague into 
the mysteries and rewards of scholarship, 
teaching, and friendship. 

Yes, Don Tewksbury moved among 
us quietly—but with the confident quiet 
of conviction, of commitment, and of 
stubborn dedication to liberalism. 

He was a man of two worlds seeking 
to achieve one world. In his teaching at 
Yenching University in Peking he sought 
to bring together the best in the cultural 
heritages of both the East and the West. 
One of our former colleagues recalls 
Don’s work in China in this way: 


In his own courses in education, Don was 
making a creative use of the experimental 
studies of William James and Edward 
Thorndike in the psychology of education. 
He believed that organized education had 
a foundational role in the development of 
the New China, and he labored to develop 
a theory and practice of education which 
would be in harmony with scientific pro- 
cedures and democratic values. Don was an 
able interpreter of the educational thought 
of John Dewey and he shared Dewey’s faith 
in the possibilities of purposeful activity in 
the education of the young. With China in 
profound transition, he emphasized that its 


schools should be both an expression and a 
criticism of their culture. 

President J. Leighton Stuart, later Ameri- 
can ambassador to China, soon came to rely 
on Don’s judgment and he frequently con- 
ferred with him about basic policies for 
Yenching. The fact that many of these con- 
ferences were informal and aside from the 
regular faculty meetings only increased their 
significance. Following the death of Mrs. 
Stuart, Dr. Stuart invited the Tewksburys 
to live with him in the President’s home. On 
numerous occasions they spent hours dis- 
cussing the implications of tendencies in 
Chinese and world movements and thought 
for the work of the university they both 
loved. Undoubtedly these conversations 
deepened Don’s resolution to return to Co- 
lumbia and to complete his program for the 
doctorate. He realized the revolutionary 
character of our age, and he wanted to do 
what he could to prepare himself for its 
demands. 


That he was successful in this prepara- 
tion for a new world which continued by 
amazingly wide study throughout his life 
was evident to all of his colleagues. We 
learned with and from him. 

But even more significant than his in- 
fluence upon his colleagues was Don’s 
relationship to his students—always the 
ultimate test of the quality of a teacher. 

To unnumbered students from other 
lands Donald Tewksbury typified Teach- 
ers College at its best—humane and hu- 
manistic, understanding and sympathetic 
yet always challenging and _ probing, 
gentle and genteel yet provocative with 
inquiry and then tempered with oblique 
humor. He knew what it meant to live 
in a foreign land and he devoted much 
of his time to helping those who found 
themselves far from home to feel at home 
in America and at Teachers College. He 
was “modestly proud” of the program 
for students from other lands to which 
he gave a special style in his teaching, in 
his counseling, in his office, and in his 
home as guide, adviser, and friend. 
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The richest treasure any teacher can 
have is the living testimony of his stu- 
dents. Donald Tewksbury was rich in- 
deed. 

An Arabic-speaking student writes: 


As a great teacher, Professor Donald 
Tewksbury has been an advocate of the 
noble idea of world peace and the role of 
education in achieving that peace. This 
noble idea, with which Tewksbury identi- 
fied himself, will be transmitted by his dis- 
ciples through generations. 

As an adviser of students from other 
lands, Professor Donald Tewksbury has 
been a source of wisdom, understanding, 
sympathy, and helpfulness which filled 
every student from countries outside the 
United States with everlasting admiration 
for him. 

As a friend to some of his students, Pro- 
fessor Donald Tewksbury has been further 
a model of good human relations which 
they aspire to follow as long as they live, 
and to exhibit to next generations in order 
to follow it. 

Professor Donald Tewksbury, My Great 
Teacher, Wise Adviser, and Kind Friend 

. Your image will always be in my heart 
and its characteristics will be translated by 
my tongue. Your voice will always sound 
in my ear reminding me with what I ought 
to teach and how to teach. Your noble ideas 
will always be in my memory to interpret 
to whom I teach. You will be an inspiration 
to me in the present and in the future ex- 
actly as you have been in the past two 
years—Live forever in peace, the peace of 
God [to] which you have devoted your 
life in the world.” 


An Australian student recalls what so 
many others of us could: 


Some of my happiest hours as a student 
were when Don and I went to the Chinese 
restaurant to eat together and there sat 
back and talked for hours over personality- 
culture and world affairs. At those times he 
was a wonderfully successful professor, for 
my mind grew under the stimulation of his 
greater wisdom and deeper understanding. 
He was so agile and lithe intellectually and 
his viewpoint was so well informed on al- 
most every topic and so expansive that he 
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continually challenged dormant powers in 
my mind. But it was as my wife and I went 
into his home and as the relation of teacher 
and pupil gradually changed so that we be- 
came close in friendship that even richer 
and more enduring learning took place and 
we found our values and general philosophy 
were slowly oe and growing. This 
friendship-taking deepened our attachment 
to your country and made our experience 
at Columbia have its most enduring effects. 


An American who was his student and 
who was taught to carry on his work 
speaks for all his students as follows: 


We who have been students of Donald 


Tewksb y homage to a great teacher 
and a Dr. practiced 
the “Confucian Method,” giving students 
one corner of “the square,” leaving it to 
them to find the other three. But he went 
beyond Confucius’ formalistic pedagogy, 
with subtle rapier thrusts stimulating stu- 
dents to think and feel, each with an honesty 
that often started in pain but which moved 
into the kind of security that is based on 
intellectual and emotional integrity. 

Donald Tewksbury helped his students 
to find the world, and thus themselves— 
even to find the world within themselves. 
Those of us who have had the privilege 
of his integrity, creativity, wit, humor, 
“complex simplicity,” and concern for hu- 
manity know that this great teacher of 
teachers has touched our minds and hearts. 
We are better teachers and better people 
for having known him. 


And a colleague who knows the East 
well says: 
A warm and affectionate smile appears 


on the face of every Asian student in this 
country when his name is mentioned. 


Surely, Donald Tewksbury’s students 
of whatever race or religion or nation 
are living examples of the Biblical psalm: 


There is no speech nor language 
where their voice is not heard. 

Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world. 


In the last article he wrote, Donald 
Tewksbury stated his credo.* 

Donald Tewksbury’s great contribu- 
tion has been in teaching America its new 
role. His devotion to international under- 
standing and international cooperation 
led him into countless hours of endeavor 
on their behalf—in organization, on com- 
mittees, through institutions, and above 
all in personal communication with those 
of all races, creeds, and nations. Long 
before most of us were aware of the 
world’s image of the ugly American, 
Donald Tewksbury was demonstrating 
exactly the opposite in his work and in 
his own person. He built in his own life 
the pleasing image of the graceful, in- 
ternational-minded American of taste, 
cultivation, and broad human sympathies. 
So long as we have enough Donald 
Tewksburys, America’s role in the world 
will be more secure and its leadership 
will be honored by those who know and 
respect the qualities of the free man. 

Don typified the pleasant American— 
not pleasant in any soft, innocuous, in- 
gtatiating, or fawning sense, but pleas- 
ant in the ancient and honorable mean- 
ing of the proverb: 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding . . . 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace. 


R. FreeMANn Butts 


*See pages 357 to 368 of this issue of THe 
Recorp. 


Desegregation; Resistance and Readiness, 
by Melvin M. Tumin. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 270 pp. $5.00. 


There is no doubt of the need for care- 
ful, systematic, and relevant research on the 
problem of desegregation in general and the 
specific problem of desegregation of public 
schools. The urgency of this need is in- 
creased by the fact that educational and 
research foundations have apparently de- 
cided not to subsidize social science re- 
search in this most important area of 
contemporary social change in American so- 
ciety. Research in desegregation during the 
past two or three years has been restricted 
to that which could be done by individuals 
with the limited resources, time, and help 
which could be provided by their own initi- 
ative or by the limited funds of a few social 
agencies or educational institutions. Deseg- 
regation; Resistance and Readiness is one of 
the better examples of this type of limited 
research on a crucial social problem. 

Tumin’s study is a serious, systematic, 
careful research approach to a complex 
social, political, and psychological prob- 
lem. The author deserves the Tespect of his 
colleagues for his mastery of research 
methods and techniques and his knowledge 
of the literature in this field. The fact that 
this study was conceived as an educational 
venture to train graduate students in the 
methods of research in the social sciences 
and that it also used these students to gather 
the data in the community studied, thereby 
providing them with actual research experi- 
ences in the field, did not detract from the 
precision of this research. 

Professor Tumin and his students studied 
a random sample of 287 white males, “mem- 
bers of the labor force in rural and urban 


areas” of Guilford County, North Caro- 
lina. The findings of this study are not sur- 
prising. For example, it was found that the 
white men who were secure in their social 
and educational status were more likely to 
accept desegregation, and generally had a 
more favorable attitude toward Negroes. 


This most-ready group . . . contains respond- 
ents who have secured some college education; 
earn upwards of $6000 a year; are exposed to 
three or more mass media; have a relatively 
large percentage of professionals among them; 
and have significantly more white-collar than 
blue-collar workers. 


Probably the most significant finding in 
terms of its practical implications and its 
confirmation of evidence from other studies 
and sources is that 


The majority of the community are neither 
extreme segregationists nor extreme desegrega- 
tionists. Between 15 and 20 per cent of the 
population fall at each of the two poles. The 
remaining 60-70 per cent have intermediary 
sets of attitudes and responses. 


It is precisely the problem of what hap- 
pens to or around this middle 60 to 70 per 
cent of the population that determines the 
relevance of this type of social science re- 
search. If it were a fact that the attitudes 
of this “intermediary” or “moderate” ma- 
jority determined the course and direction 
of the desegregation process in a given com- 
munity, then Tumin’s assumption that the 
degree of attitudinal readiness for desegre- 
gation in the general population made the 
difference between “the violence at Little 
Rock and the relative peace and ease of so- 
cial change at Louisville, St. Louis, Nash- 
ville, and Greensboro” would be unques- 
tionably correct. The available evidence in- 
dicates that this assumption is not correct. 
There is no evidence that the differences be- 
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tween Little Rock and Louisville, in terms 
of the course of the desegregation of their 
schools, were a function of differences in de- 
gree of readiness of the majority of white 
people for desegregation. In both cities 
they seemed equally “ready” or “unready.” 
Rather, the significant difference was the 
fact that in Little Rock the responsible 
leaders were vacillating and confused and 
the Governor of Arkansas was willing to 
exploit the desegregation issue for personal 
political gain, whereas in Louisville the re- 
sponsible officials were firm and the Gover- 
nor of Kentucky made it clear that he 
would use the power of his office to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States as 
interpreted by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

This concrete fact pinpoints the inherent 
contradiction of the Tumin study and simi- 
lar studies of this critical social problem. By 
virtue of his greater sophistication, his fa- 
miliarity with the literature in this field, on 
the one hand, and his research training on 
the other, Professor Tumin seems more 
sharply caught in this dilemma which con- 
fuses many of the social scientists now 
working on and thinking about the prob- 
lem of desegregation. He writes, “. . . there 
is a wealth of evidence to demonstrate that 
legal restraints upon discrimination have 
proved effective, sometimes remarkably so, 
without any commensurate or prior reduc- 
tion in prejudice.” He also states, “How- 
ever one evaluates the Little Rock events, 
there can be little doubt that Faubus played 
a highly influential role. And the situation 
would have been drastically different had 
Faubus not taken his stand and implemented 
it as he did.” These accurate observations 
are contradicted by the basic thesis of the 
book that a study of the attitudes of the 
general population and a determination of 
the characteristics of those who are ready 
and those who resist desegregation deter- 
mine, in any primary sense, whether deseg- 
regation occurs smoothly or with prolonged 
tensions or violence. 

The social scientist must make up his 
mind either to have or. to eat his cake of 


“attitude studies.” He cannot do both and 
conduct realistic studies of desegregation. 
In spite of this well-planned and carefully 
executed study, it is now a fact that a 
study of “attitudes” toward Negroes or to- 
ward desegregation is not relevant to an 
understanding of the conflicts and tensions 
—their prolongation or resolution—which 
are involved in an actual case of desegrega- 
tion. In order to understand desegregation 
one must study desegregation, not attitudes. 
Social scientists must free themselves from 
their preoccupation with the relatively 
simple phenomena of the individual’s ver- 
balized attitudes and concentrate their fu- 
ture research on the more complex and 
relevant problems of the nature and rela- 
tionship of the various, and at times com- 
peting, clusters of power and leadership 
which operate in a given community. They 
must study the realistic forces which are 
involved in the actual dynamic social situa- 
tion if they are to make any contribution to 
the understanding of the problems of de- 
segregation. Only through this type of real- 
istic understanding will they help our so- 
ciety develop the knowledge and techniques 
required for a smooth and effective transi- 
tion from a segregated to a non-segregated 
society. 
KenneETH CLarkK 
College of the City of New York 


Schoolhouse, edited by Walter Mc- 
Quade. New York, Simon and Schu- 
ster, 1958. 272 pp. $10.00. 


This is really three books. When you 
first pick it up you find yourself treating 
it as a picture book. From the first page 
to the last it is filled with wonderful photo- 
graphs and drawings of children from kin- 
dergarten through high school. The first 
few chapters are exciting reading about 
the wonderful process of learning. Then the 
book gets down to the business of what 
happens before a school is built; how it 
is built; and a semitechnical discussion of 
everything from windows to heating plants. 


The result of all of this is one complete 
book that should be on the “must” reading 
list of every school administrator, teacher, 
and parent. It is a human book. A list of 
the advisers and consultants Mr. McQuade 
worked with makes it obvious that this is an 
authoritative book. 

This is the type of book you find your- 
self quoting. Each chapter is headed by a 
quote from such diversified sources as Walt 
Whitman, F. Scott Fitzgerald and an eight- 
year-old artist who says: “When I am going 
to draw a picture, | make up my mind 
what I am going to draw. Then I always 
start with the feet because if I start with 
the head I don’t know whether I will have 
room for the feet.” This is from the chap- 
ter on “Design.” 

Many more schools—schools that are 
what the community needs—would be built 
in this country if the detailed story of 
what happened in Winfield, Kansas, could 
be read by every voter prior to a bond 
issue vote. The complete presentation of the 
facts behind an almost disastrous situation 
in one town is worth the price of the book. 

Mr. McQuade and his advisers and con- 
sultants know children. But, more impor- 
tant, they love children. Add to this that 
they also know adults with all their faults 
and you have a human document that 
makes this an important book. This is no 
superficial treatment of the subject of 
schoolhouses. What teacher could read this 
statement without saying “how true”: “Pre- 
paring a class of little children to face the 
weather can be a staggering task. The in- 
vention of the zipper did not solve it.” 

This problem—and others even more seri- 
ous—is explored with intelligence. Not only 
are they explored, they are presented in a 
way that makes for fascinating reading. 
Even the chapter on “Heating and Plumb- 
ing” invites reading and understanding by 
the least technical-minded reader. 

Probably the greatest of all the mysteries 
facing the school board and school admin- 
istrator when they decide to build a school 
is the mystery of the architect. The pro- 
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fession of which this writer is a member is 
treated fairly and with intelligence. Per- 
haps it is selfish reasoning that motivates 
architects to recommend this book so 
highly. However, nonarchitectural acquaint- 
ances have remarked after finishing the 
book that they now have more of an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the archi- 
tect’s role in a school-building program. 

Architecture is the most responsible of 
the arts—or, as Mr. McQuade says it: “An 
architect properly is not a pure artist, but 
an artist of utility, Yet, when all the prac- 
tical aspects of the program have been met, 
when all the coat closets and thermostats, 
and chalkboards and ductwork are figured, 
the most deeply utilitarian thing the archi- 
tect can do for a community of parents, 
administrators, teachers, and children is giv- 
ing them a school building they like, per- 
haps love.” 

Let’s hope that this book will in some 
way help the nation get more schools that 
all of us can “perhaps love.” Buildings that 
can be loved are a wonderful thing as vou 
will learn when you read this book. Perhaps 
you have already experienced this love of a 
building. If you have, this book will help 
you understand why. 

One of the most significant statements 
in this book is “Learning today is full of 
action.” This action has caused us to stop 
and take a look at the schools we are build- 
ing. This action has meant more under- 
standing of why a schoolhouse is built. This 
action has resulted in a significant number 
of schools being built in this country for 
the children and teachers who use them. 
This action has resulted in the writing of 
the book Schoolhouse, which will, perhaps, 
make more of us aware of the importance 
of our children’s educational facilities. 

As Frank L. Magee, president of the 
Aluminum Company of America, says in 
the foreword, “Children are more than 
statistics.” 

Lawrence B. Perkins 
Perkins & Will 
Architects-Engineers 
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Personality Assessment Procedures, by 
Robert M. Allen. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. xi + 541 pp. $6.00. . 


Subtitled “Psychometric, Projective, and 
Other Approaches,” Allen’s book is essen- 
tially an overview of several hundred in- 
struments currently available for the evalua- 
tion of personality. One man’s attempt to 
survey so vast a field may evoke our ad- 
miration for heroism; but, as is the case in 
so many instances of heroic effort, the 
odds against it are simply too great. And 
the situation is made worse by compressing 
so much information into the small compass 
of this volume. Anybody who wants infor- 
mation about specific tests of personality 
will do far better to consult Oscar Buros’ 
capably edited Mental Measurements Year- 
book, a fifth edition of which is due soon. 

Allen’s rejoinder to this criticism is un- 
doubtedly that his book is a text for under- 
graduates and that, consequently, the spe- 
cialized material in the Buros yearbooks 
and other professional sources is irrelevant 
to his objectives. If such is the reply, how- 
ever, it raises the question of the place of 
this kind of survey of assessment techniques 
in an undergraduate curriculum. In dealing 
with it (which he does not), the author is 
likely to become hoist with his own petard. 

One of the best things in Personality As- 
sessment Procedures is the brief but co- 
gently presented final chapter on “Testers 
and Ethics.” From a neat condensation of 
relevant principles in the Code of Ethics 
of the American Psychological Association, 
Allen makes a sound case—an admirable 
argument for undergraduates to be exposed 
to—for adequate professional training, in- 
cluding basic study in psychology and 
supervised experience, as a prerequisite for 
using personality tests. This position is con- 
sistent with the assertions made throughout 
the book that the psychological examiner 
and the test interpreter, often the same 
person, are frequently significant variables 
in determining any conclusion reached from 
formal assessment procedures. Considera- 
tions of this sort, Allen rightly points out, 


have led to the development of licensing 
and certification laws in several states to 
regulate the use of personality tests as well 
as other forms of psychological service. 

But these very considerations also sug- 
gest that the kind of overview that Allen 
presents is inappropriate to undergraduate 
training in a professional field that has be- 
come predominantly graduate in its prep- 
aration. It has about the same degree of 
relevance as a survey of medical diagnostic 
procedures for junior zoology majors! Is 
it not much more probable that prebac- 
calaureate psychology students and persons 
in other fields could profit more from an 
understanding of how personality tests are 
devised, how they are related to more gen- 
eral psychological knowledge, and how 
major problems in their construction and 
application are defined and grappled with? 
Material from specific assessment instru- 
ments could be introduced by way of illus- 
tration and to concretize these more gen- 
eral and fundamental issues. To devote an 
entire textbook to them risks instructing 
students in precisely what the textbook 
declares them to be unprepared for. 

The consequences of this argument could 
be escaped readily if one could say that 
the discussion of particular tests in this vol- 
ume is a vehicle by which the student is 
carried to a richer understanding of the 
problems of reliability and validity in psy- 
chological measurement; of the relationship 
of personality tests to personality theory; 
and of the methods of behavioral science 
in tackling its basic problems of mensura- 
tion. Unhappily, such is not the case. Read- 
ers may emerge from these pages with a 
smattering of knowledge about a number 
of personality tests. They are most unlikely 
to have had their ideas challenged, their 
capacity for a critical appreciation of be- 
havioral science enlarged, or their appe- 
tites whetted for a greater understanding 
of the methods and problems involved in 
man’s attempt to investigate his own nature 
through psychological assessment. 

Epwarp JosepH SHOBEN, Jr. 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Guidance and Student Personnel Administration Series 


EDITED BY ESTHER LLOYD-JONES, RUTH BARRY, AND BEVERLY WOLF 


Guidance in Elementary Education 
(1958) 118 pages $2.00 


A collection of 25 lively narrative sketches pinpointing questions, problems, and 
issues that arise in elementary school from interrelationships of pupils, teachers, 
administrators, and community members. This book will help elementary school 
principals, teachers and guidance workers to think carefully and analytically 
about the experiences described. Questions following each case will serve to 
focus thought and discussion. 


Case Studies in Human Relationships in Secondary 
Schools 


(1956) 135 pages $2.00 


Troublesome situations common to secondary school are presented in this book- 
let—25, situations involving principals, students, guidance workers, parents. Col- 
lege versus vocational preparation, handicapped and delinquent students, demo- 
cratic education, and leadership are among the familiar problems illustrated. 
The cases lend themselves to either individual or group study, and are particu- 
larly useful in courses for administrators, guidance workers, and teachers. 


Case Studies in College Student-Staff Relationships 
(1956) 117 pages $2.00 


Vividly portrayed in 22 brief sketches are critical moments in typical student-staff 
relationships at the college level. Administrators, personnel workers, and faculty 
members will find these case studies helpful in improving campus relationships, 
and groups will use them with benefit to increase understanding of one another. 
Provocative questions follow each case. 


Modern Issues in Guidance-Personnel Work 
By Ruth Barry and Beverly Wolf. (1957) 234 pp. $3.75 


This first study of its kind in the field of guidance-personnel work explores 
questions in such areas as central concepts, organization, training, national associ- 
ations, research, relationships, and leadership. The parallels it draws between 
guidance-personnel issues and other problems in education give the book a 
broader scope and applicability. Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones calls it “exciting reading,” 
and adds, “. . . it could contribute importantly to. . . greater strength of guid- 
ance-personnel work.” 
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